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I had served my five year term, 
but they told me I had to do an- 
other five years for rehabilitation. 

I could not stand it, so I escaped. 

LAST ESCAPE 
FROM 
DEVIL’S 
ISLAND 

I TOOK just about as much as 
I could stand. Then I made my 
plans — my wild, half-formed, crazy 
plans— and X escaped from that 
prison of morally, spiritually dead 
men known as Devil’s Island and 
into the jungle that was a living 
hell. 

I was young back there in 1944 
when they caught me in Reims, 
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my own home town in France, and 
sent, me away to the penal colony. 

I don’t say— I have never said— 
that I was innocent, but I felt the 
judgie should have taken some 
things like my war record into 
consideration. I was 14 when the 
Germans invaded France and oc- 
cupied it. From that time on X 
was taught to loathe, to fight, to 
disobey, if possible, all constituted 
authority. Because it was German 
— les Boches — this authority, and 
because it was patriotic to be an 
outlaw. 

I was a courier for the Maquis, 
the underground, and I was brave 
and I killed Germans. But when 
the Germans were chased out by 
the Americans and British in 1944 
—well, the habit of outlawry stay- 
ed with me. And though the man 
I killed had been a French traitor 
during the war, they gave me five 
years on the Island. 

When I got off the boat at Cay- 
enne, French Guiana, I was just 
18. The guards who came to pick 
up our consignment of sixty con- 


victs herded us down the gang- 
way with rifle butts, slamming each 
man into line. 

In 1949 my term was up. Five 
years on the Island. I made my re- 
quest to see the governor — the war- 
den, that is— and after a month 
he granted the request. I told him 
my lime was up and it brought a 
smile to his lips. “Ay, yes,’’ he said, 
consulting the dossier on his desk. 
"Auray. Georges. Five years.” He 
looked at me. “You seem to have 
forgotten the system of doublage. 
After your term is up, it is auto- 
matically doubled. That is, another 
five .years for rehabilitation.” The 
smile flickered around his lips 
"However, you are now a libere — 
a freed man. You will stay in the 
colony, at St. Laurent, and earn 
your own living. Get your own 
food. Earn your own money. Re- 
habilitate yourself.” He dismissed 
me then, laughing at the joke of it. 

It all piled up, all the evil and 
injustice, till it was ready to topple. 
You know how I made my living 
that year? Catching butterflies, 
The gorgeous, free-winging, slowly 
oscillating papulous with macula- 
ted colours to let them blend into 
the jungle foliage. But we were 
wily and cunning, we “freed” men, 
and we hunted them with nets so 
that their freedom was no realer 
than ours. Then we took them into 
St. Laurent's pier where the tourist 
boats docked and sold them to the 
tourists, who would be able to say 
of some beautiful, yellow-red- 
brown-winged creature that it was 
a souvenir of their Devil’s Island 
visit. 

The sight of free people started 
the escape plan. I lived in a hut in 
the malarial jungle edge of town 
with Pierre Estre and Raoul Poi- 
tier. Pierre had murdered his wife 
—but there were extenuating cir- 


cumstances I can't go into— and 
Poitier was the fall-guy for a 
swindle gang. Thirty-eight and 
twenty-nine years old respective- 
ly. Lots of life ahead; life worth 
desperate measures. 

We hollowed out a fallen tree, 
working at night by sense of touch, 
and leaving it concealed by day 
beneath fern-like brush and spidery 
lianas. We accumulated stores over 
the weeks it took to build our 
dug-out canoe, as well as making 
trinkets and begging bits of 
jewellery from the tourists. 

At last, in January of 1950, on a 
drizzling foul night, we slipped 
our dug-out through the wet ferns 
and into the Maroni River. We 
feared nothing at the time worse 
than penal servitude. But then we 
hadn't known the terrors of the 
river and the jungle. 

We hadn’t known about the boa- 
constrictors or the anacondas or 
the rapids in the river that might 
send you tumbling and swirling 
into a quiet lagoon where a cay- 
men — a man-eating crocodile — lay 
sleepily waiting for a morsel to 
come his way. Nor were we able 
to distinguish between the friendly 
natives and the ones who made 
human sacrifices. Nor did we know 
about the piranhas and the minis- 
cule fish who can swim up one’s 
urine stream and tear into the 
uretha with razor teeth. Pierre 
was the one who discovered — but 
I am getting ahead of my story. 

That first night was long. We 
paddled without stopping for what 
seemed miles, sweating in the 
miasma of heat that simmered up 
from the river and getting no re- 
lief from the rain. The wet paddles 
brought blisters and our wet duck 
pants turned our knees raw. I 
stripped soon, leaving on the wide- 
brimmed straw hat. We couldn’t 
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see at first, but soon we developed 
a bat-like perception that kept us 
to the centre of the river; we 
could hear the water lapping at 
the edges of the shore and sensed 
direction by feeling for the flotsam 
on the surface of the river. When 
dawn exploded out of the east 
behind us we were still paddling 
furiously. 

Then we headed for the shore. 
We knew the motor-boats manned 
by guards would come up-river, 
and we knew there would be 
hounds. We hid the canoe in the 
bush and then doubled back down 
river a hundred yards, taking with 
us our morning rations. We hid 
among the palms and watched the 
river. Then, above the chattering 
of the parakeets and the song of 
the birds, we heard the motorboat. 

It went by us, not twenty yards 
away. The hounds sniffing the air 
and the guards peering into the 
jungle. Something moved across 
the river and a guard fired into 
the bush. They laughed among 
themselves for some reason. Then 
I heard a sound behind me; I 
whirled. For a moment 1 saw no- 
thing and then I saw two beady 
eyes and slowly made out the irid- 
escent head of a snake that loop- 
ed low from a tree and undulated 
toward Pierre's neck. I moved 
swiftly and silently; hunting butter- 
flies had been good training. My 
knife came to my hand and I 
struck without a sound and then 
the black gore slopped out from 
the anaconda’s severed throat. 

We waited there until the motor- 
boat went downstream again and 
then went back to our canoe. We 
stuck to the shadows of the tree- 
girt river’s edge, paddling, pad- 
dling. Night and some fitful sleep. 
Days of paddling. Then we hit the 
rapids. They surprised us. We un- 
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derestimated them. We hit them 
travelling slowly, fighting them. 
But we were no canoists. They 
broadsided us at last and spilled 
us, and we fought to get onto the 
rocks and watched desolately as 
the canoe turned turtle, spun like 
a top, reared its prow high once, 
then slowly floated away around 
a bend in the river. 

Our food was gone. 

We clawed our way across the 
rocks to the shore when we were 
rested and then had to hack our 
way through trailing lianas to get 
onto the land. The land rose sharp- 
ly and we fought our way to a 
clearing at the top of a hill. We 
sat down, Pierre and Raoul and I, 
and looked at each other helpless- 
ly, then looked around and saw the 
dead embers of a fire. We talked 
about it, imagining the worst, hop- 
ing against hope that there were 
friendly natives about. But we saw 

The days went by, days without 
food. We had to break away from 
the river and head northward be- 
cause upstream lay Bienvenu. 
which was the outer colony of 
Devil’s Island. We must avoid cap- 
ture at all costs, we said. Why, 
two days later, we didn’t know. 
Because it was two days more 
without food except for some 
stringy cacao beans and some wild 
onions. It brought an attack of 
dysentery on all of us. 

We set pitiful snares to try to 
catch birds and we hurled stones 
at small gopher-like animals that 
appeared and watched us curious- 
ly. But one needs strength to throw 
stones and health of mind to out- 
wit animals. Those things were 
gone. But luck came our way. As 
we staggered across the savannah 
we came across the carcass of a 
dead animal. An antelope, perhaps, 


one couldn't tell; but it was too 
far picked at by its killer and by 
the vultures who had temporarily 
left it to get onto a more recent 
prey. 

We ate, gnawing at the raw flesh 
and sucking the bones. We were 
thirsty. We searched for water and 
came at last to a muddy stream 
and drank. We lay down to sleep, 
but soon I awoke hungrier than 
ever. The others soon stirred, sat 
up and complained they were fam- 
ished. Pierre had to relieve him- 
self and for some reason walked 
to the stream and urinated into 
the water. 

Seconds later his screams shat- 
tered the stillness of the jungle. 
Slowly, for we were weak, Raoul 
and I got up and staggered toward 
the stream. Pierre lay thrashing 
on the ground, his hands clutching 
his groin. He was on fire in his 
genitals, he said. The words came 
out between screams; “Tuez moi!” 


along the coast. They were going 
downstream and they had room 
for us in the canoe. 

A week later we were in Pana- 
maribo and there we found con- 
tacts we knew about who would 
get us out of the country. The 
Dutch colonial police would turn 
us over to the French authorities 
in a moment, we were warned, 
so we had to lie low until we could 
get a coaster bound for the north. 
A month went by and we got a 
boat at last — a fishing vessel that 
was putting in at Puerto Cabello, 
in Venezuela. 

That is where X am now. Five 
months after we escaped from 
Devil’s Island the French Gov- 
ernment dissolved the penal colony 
forever, and all the prisoners 
there were granted amnesty and 
repatriated to France. But that 
amnesty did not extend to escapees. 

I’m pretty well fixed in Vene- 
zuela now — and suited to my job 
as a guard in the city gaol at Car- 


Raoul stared dumbly, then look- 
ed up, remembering. “It is those 
tiny fish," he said. “They swim up 
the urine stream.” He looked at 
Pierre. “There is no hope, they 
say." Pierre looked up. “Tuez 
moi!” he screamed. We could not 
stand it; Raoul plunged his knife 
into the ribs of our friend. 

We made a fire later. Remember 
we were starved and I am sure 
Pierre would not have minded. 

We were fortified the next day, 
strong and well again; our luck 
seemed to change with our re- 
turned strength. We set snares and 
caught small game birds and about 
a week later, proceeded down a 
river in Dutch Guiana. There we 
encountered a dozen savages of the 
Boni tribe. They were friendly and 
one of them spoke a pidgin Span- 
ish-French the natives pick up 


"Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here" typifies Devil's Island (below) 
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HOW THE 
OTHER HALF 
SLEEPS 


[They slept for days, weeks and 
even months. There have heen 
even cases to out-Winkle Rip. 


gCIENCE tells us that we're awake 
ior only two thirds of our life. 
The other third we’re unconscious. 
We sleep it away. But some of us 
do better than that. People like 
Mollie Fancher, for instance, who 
stayed in bed for 50 years. 

There was no lead-up, no porten- 
tous circumstances. Mollie Fancher 
went to sleep in 1866, and, for no 
known reason, looked like sleeping 
forever. It was the prelude to 
stamping her case as the most re- 
markable in the whole history of 
medical curiosities. 

Dr. Samuel Fleet Speir and 
other famous specialists were be- 
wildered by the way her tempera- 
ture decreased, so that her flesh 
was deathly cold; they swore that 
her breathing had stopped when it 
hadn’t, that her pulse was gone un- 
til, by acute examination, it was 
found to be registering with a fugi- 
tive perceptibility. 

It was held that in the hands of 
less qualifiied doctors she would 
have been pronounced dead, cof- 
fined, and buried alive. 


What Mollie Fancher ate in nine 
years wasn’t enough to sustain a 
youngster for three days. 

Then one day she awoke. The 
doctors pressed curiously around 
her bedside, amazed, questions 
ready to tumble from their lips. She 
recollected nothing, but somewhere 
in the mysterious twilight of that 
prolonged unconsciousness Mollie 
Fancher had plumbed bewildering 
secrets. To the ignorant mind there 
was a touch of the satanic about 
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them, and people passed her place 
in stunned dread or avoided it in 

In pitch darkness she could see 
and name colours. Dr. Speir veri- 
fied that her descriptions of people 
hundreds of miles distant were un- 
cannily exact. She could even tell 
him what they were wearing and 
what they were doing. This weird 
gift of prevoyancy— or was it bilo- 
cation? — only aggravated the sinis- 
terness of her reputation. 

There were, too, of course, the 
sceptics. On one occasion, Dr. 
Speir confounded a whole group of 
them with a simple demonstration. 
He brought to Mollie Francher's 
room a letter just given him by the 
postman. 

He held it unopened and the 
woman wrote down its contents 
verbatim. With ease she read the 
pages of books lying shut on her 
bedside table and newspapers 
placed under the bed-clothes. 

Apart from highly-qualified med- 
ical men, various notabilities, rep- 
resenting all walks of life and of 
undisputed integrity, who saw her 
do these things all agreed with the 
astronomer, Dr. Parlchurst, the 
neurologist, Dr. Robert Ormiston, 
and Dr. Willard Parker that Mol- 
lie Fancher possessed supernormal 
powers, but none of them knew 
by what means she had attained 
them, or what was the connection - 
between them and her marathon 
sleep. 

She died in 1916, eight days after 
her birthday party, to which she 
■ had invited President Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Though Mollie Francher’s case has 
the distinction of being the most 
outstanding example of such 
phenomena, the other multiple 
cases on record are none the less 
interesting. They, may follow a gen- 


eral basic pattern, but each of them 
has its own unusual characteristics, 
depending on the individual afflict- 
ed. 

Samuel Clinton, a native of Bath, 
England, was 25 years old when 
he surprised everyone by hitting 
the sack one night and staying 
there fast asleep for one month. 
Shaking him, shouting at him, pull- 
ing his hair — nothing would rouse 
him. The farming community in 
which he lived began to spread 
the rumour that he was a victim of 
sleeping sickness, and a near panic 
set in among them until it was 
dispelled by the assurances of a 
doctor that what Sam had was not 
contagious. 

At the end of 30 days farmer Sam 
awoke of his own accord and re- 
sumed his normal labours. 

Two years later he bunked up 
again. Gibbs, a local apothecary, 
bled, blistered, cupped and scarified 
him, but Sam was unresponsive. 
He continued to snore blissfully. A 
Dr. Kennedy was called in. He was 
a gruff, down to earth Scotsman, 
as practical as a cake of soap. The 
first thing he did was to ask Sam’s 
relatives if the sleeping farmer ate 
anything. They said they left food 
for him, portion of which occa- 
sionally vanished. 

Suspicious, Kennedy stood vigil. 
He noticed that Clinton would stir, 
raise himself in bed, and eyes clos- 
ed, profound sleep continuing, 
would reach out, take victuals from 
the plate, masticate and swallow. 

On occasions the sleeper’s jaw 
action would stop abruptly, and he 
would fall back on the pillow, his 
mouth full of food. Kennedy once 
allowed this incomplete action of 
eating to remain for two days. Sam 
didn’t even look like choking. 

At the end of 17 weeks, as though 
it was the morning after the night 
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before, Sam Clinton got up, dress- 
ed and went off to work. He was 
astonished, Winkle-like, to find that 
the fields were thick with barley 
and oats ready to be harvested. He 
could not recollect the crop having 

He was the sensational talk of 
the country, and visitors from diff- 
erent parts came to see him. Fair- 
ground showmen wanted to exhibit 
him. But Sam Clinton could not 
understand the fuss. He was re- 
sentful and annoyed and short- 
tempered with anybody who men- 
tioned his strange lapse. As time 
went by people left him alone, and 
he became the ordinary, hard- 
working farmer again. 

A year had passed when one day 
he came in from his work shiver- 
ing and vomiting. Stuporous sleep 
stretched him out again. This time. 
Dr. A. Oliver, who has recorded the 
case in a medical treatise, examin- 
ed him. Clinton’s pulse, he re- 
ported, was regular and his body 
warm. 

The whole district talked of the 
doctor's methods to wake Sam — 
how he ordered heavy weights to 
be dropped on to the floor; tin to 
be belted in a deafening clangour; 
how Sam’s bed, in a Keystone com- 
edy episode, was suddenly over- 
turned, spilling its sleeping burden 
without even interrupting the 
rhythm of his breathing; how the 
doctor waggled smelling salts under 
his patient's nose, poured water on 
him, and in fact, did everything but 
give him the hot-foot. At the end 
of these experiments, somewhat 
unnecessarily, Oliver admitted that 
the sleep was genuine. 

A fortnight afterwards apothe- 
cary Gibbs took 14 ounces of 
blood from Sam’s arm. During the 
phlebotomy Sam did not move even 
slightly, and there was no subse- 
quent change in him. Dr. Oliver. 
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much to the horror of the house- 
hold, then pierced Sam's arm with 
a large pin that reached the bone. 
Sam was insensible to it. 

In November, three months from 
the time he went to sleep, Sam 
woke just long enough to say a 
few words to his mother. Then he 
was off again, sleeping till the end 
of January. He felt perfectly well 
as he dressed, was totally oblivious 
of all that had gone on during his 
sojourn in nodland, and went off 
happily to his work. 

Undoubtedly he went on having 
his somnolent intermissions, but 
there recorded history and Dr. Oli- 
ver leave him, somewhat on a note 
of chagrin. 

Several cases of what he term- 
ed ‘constitutional lethargic slumber' 
were recorded by a French physi- 
cian named Blanchet in 1864. He 
describes how a woman of 24 slept 
for 40 days when she was 18, 50 
when she was 20, and then for a 
year when she was old enough not 
to give her age. 

Blanchet says that he had to re- 
move one of her false teeth in order 
to administer nourishing liquid 
foods. He proved by his observa- 
tions that her weight remained the 
same and her complexion bloomed, 
though her pulse was feeble, her 
breathing barely distinct, and she 
was completely inert and insensible. 

Australia had its own famous case 
of a long-period sleeper — that of 
25-year-old Rita Argali, a farm girl 
of Kiata, Victoria. At 18 the strange 
malady struck her and for the next 
seven years she had frequent lapses 
into coma. During these states, her 
family moved her about to make 
her bed, and sat her up while they 
fed her a liquid diet. Sound asleep, 
she was yet able to swallow the 
food. 

The first time her condition be- 


came really alarming she was taken 
to Royal Melbourne Hospital. She 
did not revive for four days. She 
seemed perfectly well, and was 
taken home. 

Then Rita Argali went to sleep 
for six months. Ail that time she 
stayed at the farm. Then her family 
decided to send her to the Ro. al 
Melbourne Hospital again and put 
her under observation by special- 
ists. 

The 240-mile trip by car from the 
isolated farm in the Wimmera to the 
hospital did not arouse her. Doc- 
tors would not comment, except 
to say they thought the case had 
been exaggerated. Then they ad- 
mitted they were puzzled. She had 
not received any treatment when, 
a few days after her arrival, she 
woke up to find herself in a strange 
bed. All they had done, doctors 
said, was to keep her warm and 
observe her condition. Food left 
each night on the table beside her 
was gone by next morning — a 
peculiarity reminiscent of Samuel 
Clinton's automatism. 

Rita Argali talked chirpily, read 
the newspapers and began to knit. 
She said she didn’t want to go back 
to the farm, except to see her people 
and her dog, but she wanted to get 
a job and stay in Melbourne. She 
was keen to work at the hos- 

“I don’t feel very tired,” she said. 
"Are you sure I've been asleep for 
six months? I may have been 
asleep that long. I have had lots 
of dreams, but they all seem so far 
away. I cannot remember them.” 

But her moods were sharply 
changeable. From fits of smiling 
brightness she would lapse on oc- 
casions into bitter, almost hysteri- 
cal sobbing. 

Rita Argali was still only 25 when 
she passed into the longest sleep of 



all— death. She died not long after 
her admission to hospital. Theories 
and explanations have been ad- 
vanced to account for her mysteri- 
ous abnormality — ranging from en- 
cephalitis to the contention that 
she was a fake — but none of them 
is conclusively satisfying. 

What is the nature of this limbo 
of unconsciousness between sleep- 
ing and waking where the minds of 
such people exist? Some psychia- 
trists and psychologists hold that 
the cause of somnambulism is the 
same as .that which produces long 
sleeps — that somnambulism is, in 
fact, the explanation of cases like 
Rita Argali's. Hers they would 
class as a naturality without the at- 
tendant phenomena — that of walk- 
ing, opening doors, climbing on to 
roofs, answering questions on ab- 
struse subjects and playing music 
on instruments with which the sub- 
ject is totally unfamiliar. Whatever 
the explanation is, the facts are suf- 
ficient to give one a fearful inkling 
of the eerie and unknown region 
of the subconscious. 
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■"TAWNY PRINCE stopped short in 
A his trotting, near fore-leg poised 
in air. The cushion of his paw 
touched down with stealthy silence. 
His long, sharp snout tested the 
drifting wind suspiciously. He sav- 
oured the scent more deeply. His 
upper lips curled, baring sharp, 
white teeth; an elusive hint of dog 
had itched his nostrils. 

Instinct and prudence urged a 
stealthy retreat, for Prince was an 
outlaw with a price on his head. He 
was a huge dingo who had borrow- 
ed shape, speed, and leonine colour- 
ing from a massive kangaroo dog 
which had intruded somewhere in 
his pedigree. He was a killer; even 


as he sniffed the blood of one of 
Martin’s ewes stained his jowls. 

Where there was civilised dog, 
there might be man, and the man 
Martin! Prince half-turned to slink 
away, then he stopped for another 
sniff. He could detect no human 
odour in the canine scent, but the 
small of dog was stronger, with 
the scent of a bitch predominating. 

The dingo stiffened with the 
tremor quivering his paws shim- 
mering up to his shoulders. Since 
Martin had shot Prince’s bitch three 
weeks before, the dog’s instincts 
had been rampant for a mate. What 
better than Martin’s young, red 
bitch, as bronzed as an ominous 
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dawn, sharp-nosed and dainty on 
slender legs, but with the awak- 
ening she in her a more piquant 
flavour to the air than the flat 
smell of the old, blue sheep dog 
who had found the waxing lure of 
the frolicsome bitch more potent 
than sense of duty that should have 
chained him to the house-yard 
against Martin's need of him? 

Prince flattened in the bracken 
on the side of the hill above a 
narrow flat, flanking a small creek. 
The call of the she had not yet 
quickened his blood enough for it to 
flood caution, and he was waiting 
to be sure that Martin was not fol- 
lowing the dogs, as he so often did. 

The pink of nostrils sucked air 
in quick, twitching breaks when 
the dingo sighted the sheep-man’s 
dogs. His powerful quarters quiv- 
ered from the intensity of restrain- 
ing eager bounds to carry him to 
the frolicsome bitch. Trixie was 
three yards in front of old Blue, 
dancing on her toes. 

The sheep-dog quickened pace, 
bounding to her to nuzzle her jaw, 
but she nipped playfully at his 
jowls and jumped away, then 
scampered along the flat. Blue 
growled throatily, then trotted 
steadily after her. Prince smother- 
ed a fretful whimper and crouch- 
ed lower, flattening tightly to earth, 
sharp eyes wavering between dog 
and bitch. 

Prince was not afraid of the 
civilised dog, and his instincts for 
attack were strong but he had 
learned the wisdom of surprise 
when pitted against a dog of the 
fighting calibre of Blue. 

Trixie ran past the crouched 
dingo without sighting him, but she 
stopped short, nostrils twitching at 
the alien flavour of the air. Sharp 
ears pricked and small head high, 
her eyes searched the hillside in 
nervous jerks. She whimpered thin- 


ly, but she snapped spitefully, when 
the old dog ran to her, growled 
throatily. 

Her sharp teeth drew a trickle of 
blood from Blue’s left ear, and he 
snarled protest as he jerked his 
head away, then growled threat 
when he buffeted her with his 
chest. She squirmed from under 
his neck, slashing at his shoulder 
before she jumped clear. Her teeth 
raked the blue hair, and the dingo 
launched forward in the charge. 

Trixie yelped, half in excitement, 
half in fear, as she jumped away 
from the hurtling dingo’s track, 
but the sheep-dog bounced in a 
quarter - turn to drop to a crouch 
to meet the attack as the huge, yel- 
low killer rushed at him, lower jaw 
askew in a snarl of ferocity. 

Blue crouched lower, a deep 
growl rumbling in his throat and 
his whole body quivering with the 
intensity of the strain for the take- 
off. Trixie propped to a short stop, 
then whirled, to prance on trem- 
bling legs, whimpering with nerv- 
ous excitement as the big dog 
lurched at the crouched one, head 
lowered and twisted, and mouth 
agape for a savaging slash at the 
.other's throat. 

Blue had hoped for the yellow 
head to lift, but, with less than a 
yard between them, he jerked up 
and sideways to dodge the charge. 
Prince tried to prop and swerve; it 
jerked up his head, and the sheep- 
dog launched himself at the ex- 
posed throat. He drew a thin ooze 
of blood from a slit in the yellow 
skin, but the nimble-footed dingo 
was leaping clear, and the blue dog 
hit earth, scrambling for balance. 

His jump had carried the sheep- 
dog a yard past the dingo, expos- 
ing his flank to attack. Prince 
hurtled at him, as Blue started to 
turn. The dingo’s massive shoulder 
punched solidly at the near fore-leg. 
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Gleaming teeth met through the 
slack skin and, as Blue crashed to 
earth, ripped out a big patch of it, 
baring a garish, red splash of flesh. 

Blue's howl of pain changed in 
mid-note to a snarl of ferocity as 
his gaping jaws snapped at the belly 
of the dingo before Prince could 
whirl to sink his teeth into the 
other’s throat. The dingo whined 
when his flesh oozed blood from 
the big triangle on his belly, but 
he jumped clear in time to whip 
his near hind-leg from between the 
snapping jaws of the sheep-dog. 
Trixie danced in, whimpering 
ecstasy. 

Prince found balance as Blue 
scrambled to his feet. The dingo 
charged before the dog was set, and 
his rush tumbled Blue to earth 
again, rolling him to his back. The 
dingo jumped to straddle the fallen 
foe, but the dog, in a desperate 
effort to avoid the rush, toppled 
over the sheer bank of the creek. 
He fell, thudding theavily, to the 
stony bed of it, his head hitting 


hard on the rocks. Blue whined 
feebly, stiffened convulsively, then 
stilled, the water lapping around 
his head. 

Panting heavily, the dingo stared 
down the ten-foot drop for a mo- 
ment, snarling challenge, then the 
whimperings of the bitch fired him 
for other conquest. He ran to her 
in long high bounds, propping be- 
side her, stiff and tense with head 
high, but snarling as he looked 
down at her. She cowered; she 
cringed; she rolled to her back, 
paws hooked, as in supplication. 

The dingo rolled her with his 
nose, then nuzzled her neck. She 
nipped playfully at his jowls. When 
he jerked back his head, growl- 
ing, she bounded to her feet and 
ran skittishly for the bracken, and 
the dingo whimpered his excite- 
ment as he pranced, high-stepping 
in her wake. 

When he came from his house 
that morning, Steven Martin cursed 
his dogs for their failure to answer 
his whistle, then he cursed himself 
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for not having chained Trixie the 
night before; the way Trixie was, 
he might have expected her to wan- 
der a bit, and he reckoned that 
nothing else would have drawn old 
Blue away from the house. He went 
to find them, and he took his rifle 
in case he got sight of Tawny 
Prince, 

“I owe that yellow devil all the 
lead X can give him.” 

Steve was not quite so sure of 
that when he came across the 
freshly killed ewe. It was on hard 
ground, but he had seen tracks 
lower down the gully which told 
him that the two dogs had pass- 
ed that way. He would not be- 
lieve Blue was a killer, unless he 
caught him in the act, but he had a 
slightly uneasy feeling about Trixie. 

Martin had had trouble training 
Trixie not to use her teeth on the 
sheep; she had been apt to put too 
much venom into her nipping. She 
was supposed to be pure-bred, but, 
with her colouring and build, it was 
always possible that one of her an- 
cestors might have gone astray 
with a pure-bred dingo. He poison- 
ed the carcase, then swung across 
to the next gully. 

As Steve topped the spur, he saw 
a flash of red-bronze on the oppo- 
site spur. As Trixie disappeared, a ' 
big, yellow dog bounded over the 
spur in her tracks; he had gone 
before Martin could bring up his 
rifle. Martin was running half- 
way down the fall to the creek, 
when he caught sight of Blue, go- 
ing at a limping run, sniffing along 
the trail of the other two dogs. 
Steve pursed his lips to whistle, 
then he changed his mind, saving 
his breath for speed. 

Trixie and the dingo were trot- 
ting slowly along the clear floor of 
the gully, the bitch chewing play- 
fully at the dog’s jowls, when Blue 


sighted them. He cut slant-wise 
down the hill, using the sparse 
cover, until he was within twenty 
yards of them, then he broke clear, 
charging and snarling viciously. 

Prince whirled to meet the at- 
tack, but the dog was close to him. 
He bounded aside, leaping high, 
just before Blue took off; the dog 
swerved slightly and sprang, 
launching himself at the yellow 
throat, but he missed his grip, al- 
though his fangs hacked a bloody 
slash along the dingo’s shoulder. 
Both crashed to earth, but the dingo 
was quicker to his feet; he darted 
his gaping jaws at Blue’s throat, 
but they clamped on loose skin at 
the side of the neck. 

Prince wrenched out a bloody 
patch of skin and snapped for a 
fresh grip, but Blue’s teeth clamp- 
ed on the near-foreleg, just above 
the paw, with a ferocity that splint- 
ered the bones. Blue held the grip, 
and the dingo slumped to his belly, 
howling in his agony. With a quick 
wrench, the dog rolled the killer 
to his back; his teeth released the 
paw, only to bury themselves in the 
softness of the yellow throat. 

Blue braced himself, muscles taut 
and body tensed. Snuffling, snarl- 
ing, and with powerful jaws strain- 
ed to the utmost, he jerked savage- 
ly and ripped a gaping hole in the 
dingo's throat. Blue backed off from 
the agonised death-rattle. 

Steve Martin looked at the dead 
dingo. He looked savagely at the 
cringing bitch, then he levelled his 
rifle between her eyes. His finger 
hesitated in taking the squeeze; 
it slid uncertainly away, and he 
lowered the gun slowly. He looked 
speculative from Blue to Trixie. 

‘‘No need to kill a good bitch, so 
long as the pups aren’t half-dingo.” 

He was glad later; he knew that 
they would not be. 
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MASS MURDER 

When it comes to mass murder, 
Andre Kehoe takes some beating. 
In May, 1927 he set time bombs in 
the new school at Bath, Michigan, 
killing 37 children. Why did he do 
it? He was the miserly treasurer 
of the school board and he resented 
every expenditure; he had fanati- 
cally opposed the construction of 
the new school. Immediately after 
the explosion, Kehoe drove to the 
scene, called several of the rescuers 
to his car, then blew them, and 
himself, sky high. The total killing 
was 44. 

CLOSE SHAVE 

In Pasadena, California, a police- 
man flagged down a motorist who 
was zig-zagging from one side of 
the road to the other. After he 
pulled up the driver explained to 
the cop: “Everything is O.K. I am 
just shaving." 

SET A THIEF 

When the state of Wyoming, 
U.S.A. put a price on his head, 
highwayman James Klanthorn de- 
parted for the south-west. Arriving 
in Lincoln County, broke and un- 
recognised he took the first job he 
saw offering — that of assistant 
deputy sheriff. “What’s my first as-. 
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signment?” he asked. The sheriff 
replied: “There’s a bandit killer 
name Klanthorn headed this way. 
Find him and bring him in.” 

SAD SACK 

In 1873 Kid Gartner, after blaz- 
ing a short first act in his famous 
bloody career, was given a ten-year 
term in a California prison. De- 
termined to reform, the Kid was a 
model prisoner for two years, hop- 
ing to get a pardon or to shorten 
his term by good behaviour. But, 
after two years, he became im- 
patient and broke out of gaol. Be- 
ing short of money, he robbed a 
stage coach of 10,000 dollars. After 
counting his booty, he went through 
the mail he had taken. The letter, 
addressed to the prison, contained 
his pardon from the governor! You 
don't have to be dead to be stiff. 

THAT’S ALL? 

Back in the days of the Wild 
West, killing was commonplace. In 
Sacramento one day a man saw his 
son being arrested by the sheriff. 
“What’s my boy done?" shouted the 
man. "He got mad and killed one of 
them dudes,” replied the sheriff. 
"Shucks,” said the old-timer, re- 
turning to the bar, “I thought meb- 
be Willie had stole a horse.” 



nen: they like flimsy things 
ings that look nice. like 



College girls these days like the "shortie" 
like ihis one of fine blue flannel which 
Irish is wearing. But for the short panls. 
it seems that this is going back to grand- 
ma's day. Irish does not seem to approve 
ol it, judging by the critical look on her 
face. 
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WE RE BECOMING 

Don’t talk about the good old days 
until you have checked the facts. 
And, brother, here are some facts. 




JONATHAN EOWAWDS 


rVERY now and then Sydney 
newspapers throw up their edi- 
torial hands in horror at the vice 
and crime prevalent in Sydney; 
citizens write indignant letters to 
the press condemning the younger 
generation. “What is happening to 
Sydney?” “Such goings on just 
did not go on in my day.” Those 
are the general texts of the let- 
ters and editorials. Sydney, it ap- 
pears, is going down hill morally; 
it is a seething mass of mayhem, 
vice, corruption and disorderly liv- 
ing, thinly coated with a veneer 
of civilisation. 

That is the opinion of the old- 
timers. In truth, we are a bunch 
of sissies compared with Sydney— 


and Melbourne— of 50 years ago. 
And it is probably true of every 
big city in the world. 

Old-timers, in reminiscing about 
the city of their youth, conjure up 
a picture of slower, more courte- 
ous living and honesty in business. 
Women and children could walk 
the streets at night and be 
troubled only by the multitude of 
gallants rushing to help them up 
kerbs and on to trams. 

The truth is a lot different. To 
prove this, we compared a simi- 
lar two-week period in the 1900s, 
just 50 years ago, with the corres- 
ponding two-week period in 1954. 
It seems that 50 years ago Sydney 
seemed to spend its days and nights 
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in a happy daze of mayhem and 
thuggery. 

Take the case of this particular 
“gentleman" from Glebe. He lived 
in a terrace house with his mis- 
tress and seven-year-old daughter, 
spending his days drinking him- 
self silly. Each day he sent his 
daughter to the hotel six or seven 
times for liquor. Finally, his mis- 
tress objected and an argument 
ensued. Glebe idly watched as the 
man chased his mistress up the 
street. He was armed with an axe. 

In the same paper there was a 
report about a man who had seven 
wives, all living, whom he bashed 
in turn. On the same page was 
a write-up of a political meeting 
where the audience seemed intent 
on tarring and feathering, not one, 
but both, opposing parties. 

Around the same time as the 
constables were arresting a man 
for speeding at 20 m.p.h. on a 
motor cycle, a pair of detectives 
were having a tough time in an- 
other part of town. They arrested 
and escorted a confidence-man to 
the lock-up, where he proceeded to 
beat up both of them. 

They managed to slip one half 
of a pair of handcuffs home on his 
wrist. He then flailed the detec- 
tives with the heavy free circlet of 

' People running amok and suicides 
were more prevalent, despite the 
alleged tensions of today’s grind. 
At Camperdown, Sydney, a man 
seized a poker and tried to batter 
his fiancee to death. 

A few days later a seaman ran 
amok on a ship berthed in the 
harbour. An officer engaged him 
in battle on the deck, struggling 
for possession of the knife the 
man was waving. Luckily, the 
water police were handy and 
stopped the murder . . . they had 
been filling in time dragging the 
water around about for the body 


of another murder that afternoon. 

Everyday or not, the justices and 
magistrates stamped heavily on 
violence — admittedly without much 
deterrent effect. But the man who 
was charged with the assault of 
a hawker in Victoria and got five 
years’ hard and fifteen lashes for 
his pains got nothing more than 
average sentence. 

Even in the face of this stern 
treatment the citizenry were not 
awed. They even carried their 
uninhibited uproar into the courts. 

A man was arrested in Mel- 
bourne • on a charge of insulting 
behaviour. Before being brought 
before the magistrate he smashed 
a heavy wooden tub in his cell to 
matchwood, then shredded a prison 
blanket. 

In dock before the magistrate, he 
abused and shouted, finally starting 
to clamber over the railing of the 
dock so he could throttle the chief 
witness. Removed to a cell, the pris- 
oner tried to kick down the door. 
He was succeeding before the con- 
stabulary removed his boots so 
that further kicks simply hurt his 

Subdued, he contented himself by 
calling that he was hungry and 
wanted to be taken back to the gaol 
in time for dinner. Eager for peace 
and quiet, the police summoned a 
black maria and the party lurched 
out on to the footpath. The 
prisoner looked at the waggon and 
refused to enter it . . . Then he 
demanded — and got — a hansom cab 
for his ride back to gaol. 

So naturally the police took pre- 
cautions when they went to arrest 
a criminal. A gang of four, includ- 
ing a woman, were finally run 
down on a counterfeiting charge. 
The police, six in all and armed 
with guns, handcuffs and crow- 
bars, surrounded a house in Mel- 
bourne one night to make the 
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Three sat on the back fence with 
revolvers trained on the back door, 
while the others battered their 
way in at the front. There was a 
brisk fight, but no gunplay, and 
a hansom cab took the police and 
their captures back to gaol. 

More humourous was the story 
told by two Melbourne doctors. 
One was sitting quietly at home 
one night with his family when 
there was much urgent hammer- 
ing at the door. 

Outside stood a swagman in the 
stages of the D.T.’s but still on his 
feet. He implored the doctor to 
take away the equippage of dem- 
ons and imps, all colourfully garb- 
ed, that insisted in following him 
around. As payment, he distributed 
the items in his swag to stu nn ed 
members of the doctor’s family, 
then took his leave by way of the 
back fence. 

Apparently the gremlins mana- 
aged to climb over it with him, 
for the swagman repeated the per- 
formance at the second doctor's 
house. Then he staggered off into 
the night before anything could be 
done for him, and was picked up 
by a local bobby. 

On the other hand, there was no 
inebriation involved in the case 
at Castlemaine, Victoria, the next 
day. There, people walking in the 
street were surprised to see wreck- 
age being tossed out a first-floor 
bedroom window. On examination 
it was shown that a man had bar- 
ricaded himself in a room at the 
Coffee Palace and for no reason at 
all was systematically tearing out 
the furniture. Before the police ar- 
rived he’d, finished the job, includ- 
ing the bedstead. 

Still in our fortnight's records, 
we find a barmaid and a ship’s 
fireman having words in an Erskine 
street house. It was followed by the 
girl’s flight up the road with the 



fireman firing at her with a revol- 
ver. He was accurate enough to 
wound her, but luckily she lived. 

And at the Railway Hotel at 
Flemington four men took objec- 
tion to the manner in which an- 
other drinker was playing a piano 
in the parlour. The licencee, a Miss 
Mary O’Doherty, ordered them out. 
The four knocked the good lady 
and her sister to the floor and took 
possession of the hotel. 

In the resulting riot the drinkers 
were ejected, and the police ar- 
rived to find the four in possession 
of the hotel and rapidly denuding 
it of its liquor. 

It was not only the police who 
resisted the strong arm men. The 
ordinary citizen often used strin- 
gent measures to protect his own 
life and property. 

In Melbourne, for instance, mar- 
ket gardeners found that there 
were deficiencies in the loads of 
their horse-drawn vehicles on ar- 
rival at the city markets. It was 
customary for the gardeners to 
sleep while going in to the city, 
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leaving the horses to lead them to 
the markets. 

The unscrupulous soon discovered 
that they could help themselves 
to as much as they liked from the 
laden waggons while the owner 
dozed and his horses ambled. 

The owners retaliated by setting 
loaded spring traps under the pro- 
duce — pleasant gadgets that have 
gone out of fashion, but which are 
still seen in the miniature form 
as rabbit-traps. After some experi- 
ence with these, it was reported in 
the press, the pilferers sought other 
pastures. 

The pandemonium invaded the 
cloisters of civic affairs as well. 
At the stormy regular meeting of 
the Sydney City Council that week 
the Mayor completely lost control 
of an impassioned argument. While 
he futilely banged away with his 


gavel two aldermen stood up and 
villified each other. One of them 
resorted to bad language, and in 
eight sentences used eight of the 
most shocking of all swear words. 
There was some difficulty about get- 
ting him to withdraw. 

So let there be no talk of the 
cities going to the dogs and spend- 
ing their last days in orgys of vice 
and violence — we're just softies. 

For all the mayhem, though, the 
citizenry were interested in other 
things besides fights and violence. 
The colu m n opposite that devoted 
to the report of the council meet- 
ing above dealt with the plaintive 
letter of a man who noted that the 
six clocks visible in Martin Place, 
including the one on the famous 
G.P.O. tower, all told times varying 
by a minute— from the hour to 
six past. 



.. ns a ship’s captain is it’s master, I am master 
of this household . . . and when I say ‘ economise ’ . . 
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YEOMEN are not usually executed. 
However, when they come along 
i like Anna Marie Hahn of Cincin- 
f nati, there is nothing else to be 
done with them. Less than the 

{ death penalty would make a mock- 
ery of justice when the accused has 
a probable tally of eight poison vic- 
tims. 

That is Anna’s record, and it 

I makes this comely, blonde German 
frau one of the most brazen and 
vicious mass murderesses of mod- 
ern times. 

She arrived in the United States 
from Germany in 1929 — a young 
widow in her mid-twenties. With 
her was a baby son. Her husband, 
Dr. Matscheki of Vienna, had re- 
cently died. She was on her way 
to join her well-to-do uncle. Karl 


Osswald, and his wife Mary in 
Cincinnati. 

Soon after her arrival, Mary Oss- 
wold died. Anna Marie Hahn con- 
tinued to keep house for her uncle. 
He was so grateful that two years 
later he presented her with 3000- 
dollars worth of shares. 

Then they argued. The 79-year- 
old Osswald sued her for the re- 
turn of his securities. He said that 
she had obtained them on a false 
promise that she would marry him. 

The case never got to court. Anna 
placated the old man, and he with- 
drew his suit. Soon after he died 
and left her everything he pos- 
sessed. 

Another aged German in Ernest 
Kohler, a prosperous retired car- 
rier, was then captivated by the 
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buxom charms of the blonde. She 
moved into his comfortable house 
on Cincinnati’s Colerain Avenue as 
his housekeeper. 

When he fell sick, she nursed 
him devotedly for two months un- 
til May, 1933, when he died. Appar- 
ently in gratitude for her care, 
Kohler willed her his house. 

Over the next few years, Anna 
Marie was renowned in the Ger- 
man district of Cincinnati for the 
number and variety of her aged ad- 
mirers. Gradually, also there began 
to spread rumours of "the kiss of 
death” of the charmer. Her men 
friends never seemed to live long. 

They remained rumours, however, 
and no hint of them reached the 
police until June, 1937. 

During the previous month, Anna 
Marie Hahn had met 78-year-old 
Jacob Wagner, a retired German 
gardener with 4000 dollars in the 
bank. 

His old friend, Fritz Grafemeyer, 
who ran a beer garden in the Ger- 
man quarter, missed the nightly 
visits Gagner had made to his 
establishment for years. He called 
at Wagner's tiny apartment and 
found him bright-eyed and bub- 
bling with happiness. The old man 
confided his intimate associations 
with a pretty frau from the father- 
land and her avowed love for him. 

Neighbours, who were at first 
scandalised at the protracted visits 
of Anna, were reassured when she 
told them she was Wagner’s niece. 
At the beginning of June, she told 
them she was worried because uncle 
was “not feeling well”. On June 3 
she sent him to hospital, On June 
6 he died. 

Fritz Grafemeyer, when he heard 
of Wagner’s death, went to the 
police and voiced his doubts of the 
plump lorelei who has enslaved his 
friend. 

Lieutenant George Schattle, head 


of the Cincinnati Homicide Squad, 
began an investigation. He found 
nothing to warrant even suspicion 
of murder. Wagner had died in hos- 
pital. Doctors who examined him 
signed a death certificate showing 
heart failure as cause of death. A 
will recently executed by Wagner 
was found. It was in order and left 
all his savings to Anna Hahn. 

The woman had, without doubt, 
used a doddering old man's infatu- 
tion to feather her nest. But there 
was nothing illegal about that. The 
police took no action on Grafe- 
meyer's complaint. 

On August 9, 1937, Anna Hahn 
again came to the notice of the Cin- 
cinnati police. They received a re- 
quest for her arrest from the re- 
sort of Colorad Springs, Colorado. 
Some jewellery had been stolen 
from a hotel where she had been 
holidaying. It had been traced to 
a pawnshop, where a woman of her 
description had raised 305 dollars 
on it. 

The -request of the Colorado auth- 
orities described her as “blonde, 
buxom, German, speaks English 
with an accent, registered at hotel 
as A. Hahn,, Cincinnati”. It also re- 
vealed the more interesting in- 
formation that “A. Hahn” had orig- 
inally arrived in Colorado Springs 
in the company of an old German 
named George Obendoerfer. She 
told people she had met him on the 
train when he took sick and that 
he came from Chicago. 

A day or two later the man got 
worse and was rushed to hospital. 
He died there of a reported heart 
attack. 

Anna Hahn was arrested by the 
Cincinnati police and held on a rob- 
bery charge. However, in view of 
the death of George Obendoerfer, 
and its similarity to that of Jacob 
Wagner which they investigated 
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only a couple of months before, they 
i more interested in the possi- 
bility of murder. 

When Lieutenant Schattle in- 
terviewed Anna Hahn, she admitted 
the theft of the jewellery. She said 
was stranded in Colorado 
[Springs and had to have money to 
get back to Cincinnati. All her own 
cash had gone in the expenses of 

i looking after the sick old man, 
Obendoerfer. 

Tears appeared in her eyes when 
questions regarding the deaths of 
Wagner and Obendoerfer were put 
to her. “I never hurt anyone in my 
life,” she wailed. "The only thing 
I did was to be nice to old people. 
If this is what it gets me. I’ll never 
try to help anyone again.” 

Schattle was impressed at her 
seeming sincerity. Then he made in- 
quiries and found that Obendoerfer 
was not a sick stranger she met on 
the train. He was a Cincinnati cob- 
bler, whom she had met months 
before when she took shoes to his 
shop. He had confided to friends 
he was going out west to buy a 
farm. Twisting his moustache 
proudly, and his eyes bright with 
a gleam they had not known for 30 
years, he has then whispered that 
he was not going alone. He was 
planning to share his rural retreat 
with a wife — a delectable little 
blonde who had told him she loved 
him. 

Obendoerfer transferred his 
money from Cincinnati to a bank in 
• Colorado Springs. The day after his 
arrival, a cheque for 1000 dollars 
signed by him was presented at the 
bank and cashed. 

The blonde woman who presented 
it was identified by the teller as 
Anna Hahn. The money, it is be- 
lieved, was intended by the aged 
Don Juan as a deposit on his farm. 
He died before he could use it— and 
the 1000 dollars disappeared. 
Convinced they had snared a 


female Bluebeard, Lieutenant 
Schattle and his men went to work 
and dug out the known history of 
Anna Hahn. They told her their 
findings— of the sudden deaths of 
Dr. Matscheki, Mary and Karl Oss- 
wald, Ernest Kohler, Jacob Wag- 
ner and finally, George Obendoer- 
fer. 

She agreed with them that it was 
strange so many people had died 
after coming in contact with her. 
“I must be bad luck to everybody," 
she laughed. 

Schattle decided to have a look 
at Anna Hahn’s house on Colerain 
Avenue, which had been left to her 
four years before by Ernest Kohler. 
The woman was taken with the 
police on the inspection. She readily 
gave permission for a search, ob- 
viating the necessity of a warrant. 

“I don’t care where you search,” 
was her airy reply. “No matter 
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where you look, you will not find 
anything to show X have done 
wrong.” 

The woman followed the detec- 
tives around as they made their 
search. She was seemingly unwor- 
ried and confidently told them they 
would find nothing incriminating. 
But her eyes watched their every 
move. They narrowed when 
Schattle decided to give the cellar 
a going over. She followed close 
behind as he descended the stairs. 
She was plainly uneasy when the 
Lieutenant climbed up to rummage 
the rafters. Her face blanched when 
his hand lighted on a small bottle 
standing on a joist. 


It was uncorked and empty. A 
thin film of powder, however, had 
been left on the inside. Schattle 
fished some out with a match. He 
tasted it — and whistled. 

“What's this arsenic doing up 
there?” he snapped at Anna Hahn. 

She did not lose her poise. “I 
don’t know,” she replied. “There’s 
no cork in it. It must be some old 
bottle my son was playing with. 
He often brings them in from the 
doctor’s yard next door.” 

It was plausible, but it did not 
stand up when the Lieutenant in- 
terviewed the doctor. His name was 
Vos, and he denied the bottle could 
have come from his premises. Any- 



way, he added, he had had no 
arsenic in his possession for years. 

Anna Hahn was returned to police 
headquarters and held on the orig- 
inal charge of the jewellery theft 
in Colorado Springs. But news- 
paper reporters soon nosed out that 
there was more to the affair than 
that. In a day or so they broke the 
real story, and listed the strange 
deaths that seemed to haunt the life 
of the attractive German. 

The revelations brought an aval- 
anche of fresh information and 
leads to Lieutenant Schattle. To his 
office there first came a gaunt- 
faced, pain-crippled coal merchant 
named George Heis. 

He said he too had enjoyed a ro- 
mantic interlude with Anna Hahn. 
Then he was a strong, fun-loving, 
prosperous businessman. 

To her he advanced 1200 dollars. 
When he began to mention repay- 
ment, he began to feel sick. He 
gtew too weak to leave his bed and 
lost the use of his legs. She fed him 
spinach and beer — and he got 
worse. 

“I didn't start to get better,” he 
told Lieutenant Schattle, "until I 
quit eating things she brought me. 
She was poisoning me.' What’s 
worse, she even stole money from 
my pockets when I was sick in 
bed.” 

George Heis had no sooner de- 
parted after promising to repeat his 
charges in court than Schattle's 
telephone rang. An anonymous 
voice told him: “If you want to 
find out some more about that Hahn 
woman, you’d better look into the 
death last Easter of Albert Palmer. 
He was another love-sick dodderer 
who fell for her like all the others." 

The idenity of the caller was 
never discovered, but his informa- 
tion was authentic. Palmer was 72, 
a retired railwayman in comfort- 


able circumstances. He had died 
suddenly on March 27, 1937. 

To his friends he had confided 
that he had a young sweetheart. 
When they doubted him, he tri- 
umphantly produced letters she had 
written him. 

“My dear, sweet Daddy,” one of 
them read. “Will be at your house 
at 10 o’clock. Everything is straight- 
ened out. Don’t worry because I 
couldn’t stay yesterday. With all my 
love and kisses, Anna.” The police 
discovered amongst his effects a 
proir.isory note signed by Anna 
Hahn for 200 dollars, which he lent 
her. 

Like all the others, however, 
there seemed no suspicious circum- 
stances about the death of Albert 
Palmer. A doctor had certified it 
as caused by coronary thrombosis 
and influenza. 

Still another citizen appeared 
with more information about the 
strange wastage of Anna Hahn’s 
gentlemen friends. He was a relative 
of George Gsellman, an elderly 
German with several thousand 
dollars in the bank. Gsellman was 
found dead in his bed on July 6, 
1937. 

“I saw this woman’s picture in the 
paper,” the man said. “She was with 
George Gsellman the night before he 
died. She kept taking him into the 
bathroom. He was very sick.” 

With such a mass of unproved 
charges, the only course for the 
police was to exhume some of the 
bodies for medical examination. It 
was decided to concentrate on 
Palmer, Gsellman, Wagner and 
Obendoerfer. All had died in similar 
circumstances and on comparatively 
recent dates. 

While he waited for the post- 
mortem reports, Lieutenant Schattle 
decided to work out a hunch of his 
own. An expert in forensic medi. 
cine, he had noted the coincidence 
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o£ acute dysentery as a symptom in 
most of the deaths. 

Schattle again went out to Anna 
Hahn’s house. For hours he went 
over it from end to end with the 
probing energy of a vacuum cleaner. 
At last he was rewarded. Down the 
back of a lounge chair, he found a 
small bottle. It was labelled “Oil of 
Croton". 

The Lieutenant felt sure he was 
on the right track now. For confirm- 
ation, he went to the office of Dr. 
Vos next door and asked the pro- 
perties of croton oil. 

“It is a very powerful purgative, 
lieutenant,” the doctor told him, 
“dangerous and deadly. I have never 
used it in 30 years’ practice. One 
drop is sufficient as medicine for a 
horse. Administered in any quan- 
tity to a human, it would be a 
potent and deadly poison.” 

Schattle smiled with satisfaction 
when he returned to police head- 
quarters and received the medical 
report on the analysis of the ex- 
humed remains of the four men. All 
contained traces of both arsenic and 
croton oil. 

It was decided to try Anna Marie 
Hahn for the murder of Jacob Wag- 
ner. The evidence against her was 
clear in each of the four definite 
murders, but the Prosecution con- 
sidered it was legally strongest in 
the case of Wagner. 

The trial opened on October 11, 
1937. A total of 96 witnesses was 
called. One of the most damning 
was a pitiful figure in a wheel chair, 
whom the Prosecutor described as 
“one living victim". This was pallid, 
ghostlike George Heis, who died soon 
after the trial. To a hushed court- 
room, he told of his romance of but 
a year before with the blonde pris- 

He revealed the different wiles 
she used to borrow money from 
him. She promised she would marry 


him, but kept delaying. “She said 
we would get married when I got 
better,” testified Heis, “but I kept 
getting worse." 

As soon as Heis left the stand, 
the Prosecutor called a chemist. He 
told the jury that in October the 
previous year, Anna Hahn had pur- 
chased two deadly poisons from him 
— oxalic acid and bicloride of mer- 
cury. She explained to him that she 
wanted them to treat “poor old Mr. 
Heis.” 

The judge summed up for the 
solemn-faced jury of 11 women and 
one man. They had a great respon- 
sibility. Never before in the his- 
tory of the state of Ohio had a 
women been sent to the electric 

Anna Hahn awaited their ver- 
dict calmly. She was confident that 
her fellow women would not send 
her to death. 

After two hours' consideration, 
the jury returned with their ver- 
dict. The foreman handed to an at- 
tendant a slip of paper on which 
was written the fate of Anna Marie 
Hahn. 

“We the jury,” the man read out, 
“do find the defendant guilty as 
charged in the indictment.” 

The prisoner made no move or 
sound. She still expected to hear 
the added words, . . and we do 
recommend mercy.” 

But no such words were on the 
paper. The murderess found no 
mercy for her victims. 

She appealed against the verdict 
— but to no avail. The death 
penalty stood. 

At last Anna Hahn realised she 
was doomed. Her pent-up emotions 
found an outlet in a wild attack on 
the women of the jury. 

She still cursed them when they 
strapped her in the electric chair. 
“They should be examined by a 
psychiatrist,” she kept repeating to 
herself. 
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NO SCARS 

Scars can be planed off now. 
New York Dr. Abner Kurtin of 
the American Academy of Derma- 
tology recently explained the new 
method of removing scars. First 
chill the place where there are 
scars (say the face) with a chem- 
ical ice pack. The skin is then 
cleansed with alcohol (pure, not 
the stuff bought in hotels). After 
protecting the eyes, nostrils and 
ears with cotton wool, the skin is 
sprayed with a local anaesthetic. 
This makes the skin insensitive, 
bloodless and rigid. Then the face 
is planed with a rotary brush. 
This instrument is a revolving steel 
wire brush like a dentist’s drill. 
Dr. Kurtin says satisfactory treat- 
ment can be obtained in cases of 
acne scars, smallpox and chicken- 
pox scars, superficial malignant 
tumors of the skin, horny growths 
such as warts or callouses, tattoos, 
bum scars and skin diseases in 
thickened area of the skin. 

TISSUE GRAFTS 
First known successful trans- 
plantation of animal tissue to hu- 
man patients has been reported by 
Dr. Charles A. Hufnagel. of George- 
town University, Washington, D.C. 
Four men are living with new art- 
eries taken from calves and a pig- 
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The animal arteries replaced dam- 
aged human arteries in the chest, 
arm and leg. In one case an aortic 
section ten inches long was taken 
from a pig. The graft “took” in the 
human and has now been replaced 
in large part by a regrowth of aor- 
tic tissue. 

TRACING CANCER 

Routine X-ray films of the chests 
of apparently healthy persons are 
paying off in the detection of early 
and curable cancer, according to 
Dr. Duane Carr, surgeon of the 
University of Tennessee. The doc- 
tor stresses that it must be caught 
early and advocates X-rays at regu- 
lar intervals. 

EYE BALM 

A small patch of 'fabrin film, 
made from blood, brings relief 
from pain and speeds healing when 
applied to the eyes, so says Dr. C. 
William Weisser of Pittsburg. Re- 
lief from painful scratches can be 
obtained in 8 hours and healing in 
about 40 hours. The film can also 
be used to treat chemical burns, 
abrasions and inflamation of the 
cornea. The film is formed when 
a drop of each of two biologicals 
—bovine thrombin and irradiated 
human plasme— are placed in the 
eye. 



A 

MODEL’S 
DAY 


Beauly, real beauty, as 
displayed by Mara Corday. 
wbo is one of Hollywood s 
top models and who is 
rapidly climbing filmdom’s 
ladder of stars. Like to 
be a model, girls? It 
means hard work. Physical 
culture, to keep that 
figure, is only part of it. 



Having arrived at the studio there is much 
posing in different positions and in different clothing. It may 
take a long time to take one picture — that pose has to be 
just right — and can you keep a smile on your face all day? 
After day's work it's home, have tea, remove makeup and go to bed. 

Girls, the photographer is Peter Gowland. 


You have to stay healthy and keep those pouches away from your eyes. 
(The bags under our eyes have handles on them). You have to 
go to bed early and rise early, just like Mara does — grab a quick 
cup of coffee and read of the paper before reporting for work. 
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WEEN THE RING COLLAPSED 



The referee was assaulted; the stadium ring collapsed. 
These were the sensations which surrounded Johnny Reisler. 


NED WILLIAMS 

DROBABLY the roughest man biggest sensation you ever Saw in 
r seen with boxing gloves on in the Australian ring?” And that gave 
the Australian ring was Johnny rise to much speculation. There was 
Reisler, an American lightweight Freddie Dawson’s win over Vic 
who came here in 1928. Johnny Patrick; there was the Upset . of 
had three fights here, and, in the Jack Haines by Ambrose Palmer; 
last, assaulted the referee, the ring there were many thrilling -fights, 
was mobbed, and the structure like the bout between Tommy 

collapsed, leaving dozens of men Burns and O'Neill Bell; there wa? 

sprawled in a heap. the fi S ht between Jack Carroll 

That was the most sensational and Bep Van Klaver.an, when both 
incident I ever saw in boxing and boxers 'battered it out in the ram 
it was brought to mind in a dis- at the Sydney Sports Ground— and 
cussion with Ray MitchelL Boxing not one person left the ground, 
was the subject, as usual— possibly being content to be -wet to the skin, 
having been inspired by the large But Johnny Reisler was the man 
photo of Jimmy Carruthers, which who:- created the biggest sensation 
hangs in Ray’s office. Ray asked I ever saw. In the days when he 
me the question: “What was the visited Australia, Sydney Stadium 
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showed on Saturday and Wednes- 
day nights. I was a lad then, but, 
like all other lads, I had a healthy 
admiration for a skilled athlete. 

I admired Billy Grime most then. 
He was triple champion of Aus- 
tralia one time, holding the feather- 
weight, lightweight and welter 
titles. And it was Billy Grime who 
furnished Reisler’s first opposition 
in Australia. Johnny was a world- 
rated fighter, but Grime outpointed 
him. Reisler said he was robbed. 

Reisler’s second contest here was 
against Joe Hall, the American 
Negro, not the Aussie who fought 
later. Hall was fast and packed 
a mighty punch. He was a good 
all-round fighter, with toughness 
one of his strong points. But Reis- 
ler kept him moving and out- 
punched him on many occasions, 
which shows how aggressive and 
tough Johnny was. However, Hall’s 
work was cleaner in the referee’s 
eyes and so he got the verdict on 
points. Once again Reisler shouted 
that he was robbed. 

And then Johnny Reisler was 
matched on a Wednesday night. 
The Rushcutter’s Bay Arena was 
packed to capacity that night. Reis- 
ler was to fight Billy Richards in 
the main 15 round contest. Rich- 
ards was a rising welterweight, 
who had won most of his fights 
and showed a great deal of promise. 
He weighed a little over ten stone, 
\yas strongly built, could box well 
and had a good right hand wallop. 
He had showed a willingness to 
mix it with all of his opponents, 
and had a great number of ad- 
mirers among the boxing fans. He 
sat quietly in his corner chatting 
with his seconds, blonde, bronzed 
.and good looking. 

There was an excitement in the 
crowd that was obvious even be- 
fore the fight started — it was one 
of those nights. Necks craned and 


eyes peered through the haze of 
cigarette smoke as they watched for 
Johnny Reisler. And there he was, 
hopping into the ring with a 
flounce, wrapped in the brightest 
dressing gown I had ever seen. 

Right there and then Johnny re- 
ceived my vote for the man I 
would least like to meet in a dark 
lane. He was definitely a tough- 
looking egg. Rumour had it that 
Reisler had Red-Indian blood in 
his veins, and this was possibly 
inspired by the extraordinarily 
prominent cheek-bones and beetle 
brows that sheltered two. black 
and piercing eyes. A flat nose and 
strongly developed jaw bone com- 
pleted the facial structure which 
was supported by a neck which 
appeared to me to measure about 
seventeen inches. He was not very 
tall, roughly about five feet six 
inches in height, but his chest 
and arm development was excep- 
tional. Moreover, he had very long 
arms, so that his comparative 
shortness of statue was not handi- 
capped by shortness of reach. 

The. gloves were on and Joe Wal- 
lis climbed through the ropes and 
called, the two boxers to centre 
ring. Johnny held out his right 
glove to Richards, then turned his 
head and body away, completely 
ignoring both him and the referee 
who was issuing his instructions. 
Reisler’s thoughts appeared to be 
back in the Rockies or somewhere 
around the Rio Grande, for, be- 
lieve it or not, he was casually 
chewing gum on the side of his 
face. 

The boxers returned to their 
corners, the outer lights faded, the 
gong rang, and the fight was on. 
Richards adopted an upright 
stance, his left ‘hand poised for 
action. Reisler, who was a south- 
paw, looked- like a jungle ape and 
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he disdained defence. Richards 
poked out two or three light jabs 
with his left and Johnny Reisler 
let go with a left swing. Rich- 
ards stepped back and Reisler’s 
punch seemed to stop only inches 
short of the Stadium clock. Sev- 
eral more terrific swings from 
Johnny missed their mark and he 
appeared exasperated. 

He worked in close and Billy 
Richards felt the weight of his 
heavy punches. The Australian 
quickly realised he would have to 
stall his opponent at close quar- 
ters and wrapped his arms around 
Johnny’s body. Reisler, however, 
was not to be denied and swung a 
terrific left into the region of 
Richards’ kidneys. A roar of indig- 
nation emitted from the throats 
of the hundreds of onlookers, as 
referee Joe Wallis issued his first 
caution. Johnny Reisler’s expres- 
sion was one of injured innocence 

Round two commenced with 
Richards paying his opponent a 
lot more of respect. He jabbed 
quickly and skipped out of the dan- 
ger range. But Reisler was not to 
be denied. He fended Richards to- 
wards a comer. His right lead was 
short, but the left swing followed. 
The Australian swayed back, Reis- 
ler came in with another right 
which was ducked, and then the 
American brought down a chop- 
ping left right on to the neck of 
his adversary. This punch was so 
blatant that the spectators were 
immediately on their feet howling 
their disapproval. Joe Wallis 
quickly intervened and began what 
turned out to be a sequence of 
lectures. 

So the fight went on. Johnny 
Reisler committed almost every 
breach in the business. He sham- 
rocked, he kidney-punched', he held 
and hit, he used the heel and palm 
of his glove, he used the rabbit kill- 
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er. By the end of round ten he was 
warned by referee Joe Wallis at 
least a dozen times. Reisler did not 
seem to regard his offences as 
such. At times he appeared to be 
astonished at some of the repri- 
mands. 

Johnny Reisler’s temper at this 
stage appeared to be getting out 
of hand. However, most of his 
venom was directed at referee Joe 
Wallis. Twice the fight halted while 
Johnny argued and expostulated 
with Wallis in centre-ring, but Joe 
Wallis never lost control. 

Then the bell rang for the fif- 
teenth and last round. As the two 
boxers met in mid-ring, Richards 
extended his right hand to shake, 
but Johnny Reisler brushed his 
glove aside, and immediatelly 
Brought his left hand to the side of 
Richard’s jaw. The Australian stag- 
gered. Referee Joe Wallis pushed 
between the two fighters and wag- 
gled a warning finger under 
Johnny's nose. Fire and fury glint- 
ed in the American’s eyes, but the 
short respite gave Richards time 
to recover and he easily avoided 
the remainder of Reisler’s rushes 
and out-boxed his opponent. The 
final gong sounded and the fight 
was over. As Joe Wallis stepped 
over, he quickly crowned Richards 
and strode towards the ropes to 
make his exit from the ring. 

Johnny Reisler stared after him. 
His face showed first amazement, 
exasperation and then blind fury. 
In those fleeting seconds he darted 
after the retreating form of the 
portly referee and caught up with 
him just as Joe Wallis had his hand 
on the ropes. Johnny didn’t miss 
this time. As Joe Wallis was in the 
act of turning, Reisler threw a 
heavy right and left that both 
found their mark on the head of 
Joe Wallis. The reaction from the 
crowd In the Stadium that night 


was terrific, A gigantic roar, as 
spectators scrambled to stand on 
their seats. 

Joe Wallis wheeled on the Am- 
erican boxer. He really surprised 
me, for, although I had known he 
had been a fighter in his younger 
days, I was amazed to see Joe re- 
taliate with two good punches 
that sent the American boxer reel- 
ing backwards. This was sensa- 
tion, alright, sensation on sensa- 

As the two struggling figures 
locked together, the ring suddenly 
was invaded. Ringsiders, seconds, 
policemen and attendants swarmed 
through the ropes to join the melee. 
Two I noticed scrambling up were 
Sunny Jim Williams and Frisco 
McGale, two well-known negro 
fighters who were under contract 
to the Stadiums, and had fought a 
number of times in that same 
square. 


There were at least thirty men 
in the ring at that fateful moment. 
The air was electric. 

Suddenly there was the sicken- 
ing sound of creaking timber, a 
loud groan and crash! All that mass 
of figures disappeared. The centre 
of the Stadium ring had completely 
collapsed under -the unexpected 
weight, canvas and all. That sud- 
den change of scene was possibly 
the best thing that could have 
happened. The temper of the crowd 
which easily could have been 
roused to the riot stage, reversed, 
and a great shout of laughter rang 
through the arena as struggling 
figures were rescued and assisted 
over the side. 

Johnny Reisler was smuggled 
through the crowd under police 
protection. A few days later Johnny 
Reisler was on the boat, being 
transported back to America. And 
he quickly sank into oblivion. 
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^/ILL you ever meet a robot 
man stalking down Pitt Street? 
Will we be able to send mechani- 
cal robots into battle to replace 
flesh and blood? Will some unbal- 
anced scientist unloose a gang of 
robot criminals on the city one of 
these days, to loot shops and ter- 
rorise the people? 

Fiction has been written around 
all these things. Readers have been 
coldly thrilled by the prospect 
of the coming Robot Age. We have 
been invited to shudder at the 
picture of robots so intricately 


perfect that they have minds of 
their own, and can rebel against 
man’s control and destroy us. 

It is all too fantastic. It gives us 
a pleasant thrill of horror, like a 
dream we know isn’t real. The 
vision of huge metal men, stalk- 
ing on steel legs, glaring at us 
from electronic eyes, controlled 
by hyper-sensitive instruments in 
their torsos, fades as soon as the 
shudder passes. In the meantime, 
however, we have plunged right 
into the Age of Robots without 
knowing it 
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We have been taught to look for 
robots in human shape, with photo- 
cell eyes and metal arms and legs; 
so we haven't realised that robots 
have been doing a great deal of 
our work for a long time. There is 
the automatic telephone exchange, 
and the teleprinter that types a 
message by itself in response to 
electrical impulses, and a gadget 
that counts people going through 
a gate, and electronic calculating 
machines that solve problems men 
were unable to solve for cen- 
turies. There is the typewriter I 
am using, there is the type-setting 
machine the printer will use on 
this article. Robots have been 
built, or could be devised, to do 
almost anything a man can do. 

But a man can think! A machine, 
a thing made of steel and wire and 
electric batteries and valves, could 
never do that! Or, can it? 

It is a fact that the thinking 
machine is already here. In 1949, at 
the Royal Society in London, the 
Fellows of the society pitted their 
brains against a machine that plays 
noughts and crosses. The machine 
beat them. Playing against scien- 
tists, it never made a wrong move, 
while the scientists did. That 
machine was at a recent electrical 
exhibit in the Sydney Town Hall, 
and was just as successful. Noughts 
and crosses is a simple game, of 
course; it doesn’t take a great deal 
of mental exertion to play it; men 
don't sit for minutes on end in 
concentrated thought as they do 
when playing chess. Let them make 
a machine that plays chess! 

They have; and it wins! 

During the war, they built a 
gun with a radar eye that not only 
charted the course an enemy 
'plane was taking, but calculated 
its speed, and guessed the exact 
spot where it would be at a given 
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moment. It aimed the gun at that 
point automatically, and fired it. 
Scientists say it is now possible 
to make a robot that will read a 
printed book to a blind person, 
turn its pages, close the book at the 
end of the chapter, then go to the 
kitchen and make a cup of tea 
and bring it in. 

But none of these robots have 
human form. If they move, they 
run on wheels, or on caterpillar- 
treads. If they talk, they use a 
radio-speaker, not metal lips; if 
they pick up something, they use 
suction-tubes, not metal fingers. 

The idea of robots in human 
form didn't start with modem fic- 
tion-writers. Men have been mak- 
ing such robots for over two 
thousand years. In ancient Egypt, 
about 200 B.C., a pagan priest made 
an idol that would nod its head 
and lift its arm in blessing when 
burnt offerings were placed before 
it. The fire that burned , the offer- 
ing also heated water in a metal 
container, and the steam forced 
up a piston, working levers that 
moved the god's head and arm. He 
had invented the first steam engine! 
And he couldn’t think of any use 
for it beyond tricking people with 
a phony miracle! 

In 1738, a Frenchman named 
Vaucanson built robots that as- 
tounded Europe. The most famous 
was a wooden figure of a shep- 
herd that played a flute. It really 
played the flute, blowing the air 
through its lips, regulating it with 
its tongue, working the stops with 
its fingers. It played twelve tunes, 
and musicians who heard it said it 
never played a false note. Vaucan- 
son also made a robot duck that 
could stretch its neck in a perfectly 
natural manner. When com was put 
in front of it, it not only picked 
it up and ate it, but excreted it as 


well. It could flap its wings and 
quack. He earned a pile of money 
by exhibiting these marvels, and 
by selling booklets explaining how 
they worked. 

I In fact, from the Middle Ages 

: onward, the urge to devise robots 
fascinated mechanics and servants. 
Criers had been employed for cen- 
turies in all big towns te cry the 
hours, but they weren’t very 
prompt, and were often drunk; so 
the authorities began mounting 
bells in the belfries of tall build- 
ings to strike the hours. They did 
that in Notre Dame way back in 
1403, but the man they hired to 
strike the bell was worse than the 
criers; he was never sober, so they 
installed a clock, with a mechanism 
to strike the hours. Only, they put 
the hammer into the hand of a 
robot, so that people could see the 
robot-arm striking the bell.' At 
Dijon, there was a whole family of 
robots; the husband struck the 
hours, the wife struck the half- 
hours, and two children struck the 
quarter-hours. 

The first writing-machine was 
invented as far back as 1760 and 
had the form of a beautiful wom- 
an! It didn’t print letters, it lit- 
erally wrote them, with a real pen 
and liquid ink. It is still in exis- 
tence in a Vienna museum, and it 
still writes. A few years later, a 
group of Swiss mechanics made a 
robot in the form a a small boy 
who sat at a desk, dipped a pen 
in an ink-well, shook the pen, and 
wrote a perfect hand, while his 
head and eyes followed the writ- 
ing. He still works perfectly after 
nearly two hundred years. 

A chess-playing robot was built 
at about the same time as the 
writing-machine. Frederick the 
Great, who thought he was a good 
chess-player but wasn’t, challenged 


the machine, and. was beaten. Then 
Napoleon, knowing he was a 
greater general than Frederick, de- 
cided that he could beat the robot, 
but the robot conquered even the 
great Bonoparte. 

That robot was destroyed in a 
fire in America when it was a 
hundred years old. There are many 
drawings and descriptions left, 
however, and it was a fraud. It 
was a conjurer's trick, not a true 
robot. It was built in the form of 
a Turk sitting before a chess- 
board. The chess-board was on a 
desk with many openings, and con- 
jurors who examined it said it 
was a perfect example of a con- 
juror’s cabinet, a box which ap- 
pears to be empty while hiding an 
accomplice. No doubt it hid an op- 
erator who manipulated the robot 
and directed its game. The robot 
was not actually playing. 

Another fraud was a robot that 
played cards. It won more fame 
than the chess-player, and finished 
up in the London Museum. It was 
operated by pneumatic pressure 
applied from a distance. 

Neither of these machines were 
actually playing the games them- 
selves; they were merely puppets 
by which a hidden operator play- 
ed. But that is not the case of 
the robot that recently defeated 
Fellows of the Royal Society at 
noughts and crosses. That machine 
was itself making the moves, using 
standard automatic telephone ex- 
change equipment. It responded to 
an opponent’s moves, and countered 
them, in the same way as a tele- 
phone-exchange responds when 
you dial a number. 

The modern chess-playing ma- 
chine is no fraud either. It is true 
that it plays only an “end-game”, 
but it plays it. It starts with the 
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pieces placed as they would be 
when a game is almost finished, 
and when there are no more than 
five possible sets of moves and 
counter-moves. From that point, 
the machine plays the game to a 
finish, and without mistakes. In 
theory, scientists say, it is pos- 
sible to build a machine that could 
play an entire game of chess, but 
that isn’t likely to be done. No one 
has ever yet calculated all the 
moves and counter moves possible 
in a game of chess, and they'd need 
to do that before they could build 
such a machine. 

But there is a machine that 
solves problems in mathematics 
which have stumped Einstein. It 
really solves them, not because it 
can think better than Einstein, but 
because it can make laborious cal- 
culations faster. Mathematicians 
know how to solve such prob- 
lems, but it would take too much 
time; . nobody ever had that much 
time to spare, so they have built 
their knowledge into a machine. 
They let the robot do the hard 
work. 

These machines do have some of 
the powers of the human brain. 
They can see and hear, and can 
react to what they see and hear. 
They have a' limited power of 
memory. Some of them can reason 
on a restricted scale. 

We are living in the Age of Ro- 
bots. We are meeting robots, 
wherever we go; when we switch 
on our radio, when we call a num- 
ber on the telephone, when we 
pause to let a traffic-light change. 

These robots have given some 
startling ideas to psychologists and 
neurologists. We don’t yet know 
exactly how impulses are carried 
through the nerves to the brain, 
and then from the brain to the 
muscles of the human body. Now 
that we have made machines that 
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see and hear and feel, however, 
and act in response to these sensa- 
tions, we know how the machine 
carries the impulses. The machine 
converts light-waves, or sound 
waves, into a series of electrical 
pulses. The latest calculating mach- 
ine converts numbers into electrical 
pulses, these electrical charges 
travel on wires, and make the 
machine do the things its in- 
ventor wanted it to do. 

Scientists have begun to wonder 
if that is how the nerves in our 
bodies carry messages to our 
brains, and impulses from our 
brains to our muscles. They be- 
gan testing human nerves for elec- 
trical charges. They found that an 
electrical pulse does actually run 
through a nerve when it is stimu- 
lated. A German discovered that 
he could measure, very roughly, 
the electrical charge of a man’s 
brain, and, for a number of years 
now, they have been improving 
on that. They know that the charge 
rises and falls with mental strain 
and release from strain, so that 
the old cliche about a "brain- 
wave” has become literal, and full 
of meaning. Studying these “waves” 
of electricity, they are learning 
how our brains work. 

They haven’t all the answers 
yet, but they have some. Already 
it has helped them to cure epil- 
epsy and brain tumors, and they 
are learning more all the time. 

Men started by making robots 
that could do some of the things 
a man does. Then the robots turn- 
ed around and started teaching us 
how we manage to do things we 
do! So now they have a robot that 
looks into our heads, and tells us 
more about how we think than 
we know ourselves! 

That old Egyptian priest sure 
started something! 


don’t be NEUROTIC 

If you are neurotic you are in good company. 
But it is better to be normal — and you can be. 



RAY DAVIE 


gYRON was a queer bird. So was 
Shelley. Henry Ford had his 
oddities. So did Leonardo de 
Vinci. So did Napoleon. So have 
many other people who have made 
notably good or bad marks on the 
world. And in the streets of every 
city in Australia, and beyond the 
cities, walk people who belong to 
the same happy-unhappy class to 
which all or most of the people 
named belong. In other words, they 
are neurotics. 

Are you neurotic? The fact that 
you’re odd in certain small ways 
doesn’t necessarily mean that you 
are, though possession of odd traits, 
perhaps known only to yourself, 
are strong indication of neurot- 
icism. 

If you are neurotic, take com- 
fort. Remember that you have a 
greater potential chance of affeqt- 
ing the world for good than Tom 
or Jim down the road who is as 
neurotic as a root vegetable. 

Suppose you’re walking along a 
deserted street, and suddenly see 
some people appear at the other 
end. Do you feel that you should 
scuttle down the nearest side 
street to avoid them? Have you 
ever felt, for no particular reason, 
that you should commit suicide 
right away? Do you have a strong 
sex urge? When you’ve been talk- 
ing with someone, do you men- 
tally go over' the conversation, try- 
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ing to puzzle out if they’ve said 
anything slighting under the pre- 
tence of friendliness? Do you ever 
feel that some horrible calamity 
is waiting round the nearest cor- 
ner for you? 

Some people will contend that 
nearly everyone has some peculiar- 
ities— and to a large degree this is 
quite true. But the endearing od- 
dities of the so-called “average 
man” are small compared with 
those of the full-blown neurotic. 

Neuroses aren’t always obvious 
to the outsider. Take the neurotic 
who feels that he’s doomed to fail- 
ure, for example. He may appear 
to the world as a successful man, 
with a house and a car and a fam- 
ily. But the neurotic imagination 
will always be on hand to tell 
him in moments of gloom that he 
should have done much better, 
and that he’s a failure compared 
with this and that one. 

Other neurotics may feel that 
they’re only a short tram stop 
from the asylum. Many of them, 
of course, have carried this feel- 
ing a step further, and have jump- 
ed from the nearest convenient 
high place. Anything rather than 
the bare walls of an asylum round 
them. How many people who have 
jumped off Sydney Harbour Bridge 
have been, not mad, but just more 
than ordinarily depressed by neur- 
otic tendencies? 

Yet psychiatrists say that one 
of the best guarantees of continu- 
ing mental health lies in the fact 
that the person concerned feels he 
or she must be going mad! 

The fact that a person has the 
symptoms outlined above doesn’t 
mean that he or she is necessarily 
neurotic, but possession of these 
symptoms in a certain degree of 
degrees, will almost certainly point 
to some neurosis. 


Incidentally, it’s not much use 
pretending to be neurotic when you 
aren’t. A minor actress who cul- 
tivates the tantrums of a great star 
will not become great because of 
her acts. And the great stars who 
display no temperaments may 
simply be great neurotics, who’ve 
succeeded in channelling their 
neurotic energy in healthy direc- 

Science tells us that the roots 
of neurosis may lie as far back as 
childhood. In fact, one school of 
thought deliberately seeks the in- 
dividual’s earliest memory— some- 
times by long and patient analy- 
sis-holding that through a study 
of this early memory the begin- 
nings of mental trouble can be 

The neurotic child is more likely 
to developp a neurosis because he 
or she is more sensitive to outside 
influences. Very often such a child 
will stand out from its fellows. 
Sometimes it may appear as extra- 
ordinarilly brilliant, though very 
often it's likely to be moody and 
sullen. Because of this apparent 
dull appearance and actions, well- 
meaning adults will try all sorts 
of harmful and unpleasant practices 
to try to get the child to appear 
like his or her brothers and sis- 


One of the reasons for the strong 
reactions of neurotics to outside 
influences lies in the fact that they 
have much stronger urges than 
others. The sex urge may be par- 
ticularly notable. It’s easily seen 
that a strong desire thwarted is 
going to cause a lot more trouble 
than a weak one thwarted. 

Sometimes the neurotic tenden- 
cies may appear in pre-school 
years, with others they may be re- 
leased by the rough and tumble 
of school life. 
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People in general don’t hate 
neurotics, but they are usually a 
little afraid of them because they 
't understand them. And be- 
cause they are afraid, they’re likely 
to condemn them pretty strongly. 

Most of the troubles of the neur- 
| otics stem from the fact that he 
lives in a world of “ordinary” peo- 
ple, who constantly try to force 
him into their mould. In the Dark 
Ages, for instance, you were likely 
to be burned at the stake for ap- 
pearing a little different. With the 
increase of knowledge, the world 
l general has become more toler- 
nt, but even today in small centres 
in civilized countries, the odd one 
out is likely to have a rough time. 

The great thinkers and doers 
of the world have suffered greatly 


because of this human tendency. 

Many of them, of course, have 
defied the world to the end of their 
lives, and have even developed 
their little strangenesses a little 
further, as if in defiance. 

But think how many great dis- 
coveries would have been lost if 
everybody had concentrated on be- 
ing normal. What if Henry Ford 
had spent his time playing billiards 
instead of working on his auto? 
What if the Curies had given them- 
selves up to a round of suburban 
card-playing? 

What can we do to help neurot- 
ics? What can the neurotic do to 
help himself? In the first place, 
the “average" person can’t do much 
to help his neurotic brother. The 
psychiatrist can psyche-analyse 



“Ha! Ha! Of course I didn't throw it aivar. I’ve got 
it filed right here." 
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him, and help, and’ help may also 
be given 1 through treatment of 
the glands. 

For instance, a person who is 
slow moving, and inclined to pudgy 
fat, may be helped by treatment 
of his deficient thyroid gland. 

But apart from these characters, 
there are many less badly afflicted 
who can do much to help them- 
selves. And yet these people today 
are unhappy because they haven’t 
stumbled on the right approach 
and treatment for their problems. 

Here it should be added that a 
person who suddenly loses his 
neurotic behaviour suffers one 
small handicap. He’s no longer able 
to make unconscious allowances 
for himself because of his neur- 
osis. He can’t make it an excuse 
for failure. 

But the rewards of release are 
great. Firstly there is the blessed 
sense of release from worry and 
depression and fatigue, and the en- 
ergy thus released may be used to 
carry the neurotic to heights of 
achievement and happiness. 

Neurotics tend to over-compen- 
sate. Those who carry this through 
may finish by being as strong in 
certain directions as they were 
previously weak. There was the 
. case of Napoleon, for instance. De- 
spised as a youth in military aca- 
demy, he deliberately set out to’ 
become a great soldier. 

One of the most famous over- 
compensators of modern times was 
Mr. C. W. Beers, an American who 
was certified insane, and spent 
some time in an asylum. The ex- 
perience left such a mark on him 
that he determined to work for 
the benefit of other insane people 
when he got out. He wrote a best- 
selling book on his experiences, 
then founded a committe to in- 
vestigate matters of mental hy- 
giene, with the result that the lot 


of the mentally sick iri the United 
States was vastly improved. 

The neurotic should learn not to 
be ashamed of himself. He should 
remember that neurotics have 
moulded the world as it is today, 
despite the opposition of the or- 
dinary ones of the earth. He should 
develop a cheerful attitude to life, 
consciously and determinedly re- 
placing each negative thought with 
a positive one. 

It may also help the neurotic 
to remember back to the trivial 
causes of his trouble. In some 
cases he may be able to remember 
some incident which has coloured 
his existence since. Or he may re- 
member the negative outlook of 
his father or mother, who taught 
him to be humble in life, to re- 
spect his superiors, to such a de- 
gree that he developed strong feel- 
ings of inferiority. 

It is more than likely that the 
neurotic knows his dominant weak- 
ness since he’s inclined to be the 
introverted type. Then he should 
deliberately begin to over-com- 
pensate, to try his hardest to over- 
come his handicap, to make his 
weakness a strength. Starting is 
the hardest part. Once the pro- 
gramme is in motion, the neurotic 
will find that he has released a 
certain amount of energy which 
will help him along. If he per- 
severes he will find that the tide 
will run strongly in his favour, 
since he is essentially a dynamic 
type of person. 

If he feels inferior, he should 
greet everyone cheerfully and con- 
fidently— as an equal— and never 
mind those who disapprove. If 
he’s unhealthy, he should try every 
possible way to improve it. If he's 
gloomy, he should deliberately try 
to make himself a beaming fel- 
low. Action is- the key- word for 
the neurotic! 
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Wally was a sickly feller; he was an ugly feller and they 
laughed at him. But, after what he did. I'm proud of him. 


LIE was a good boy, that one, that 
Wally. He showed them all. 
He showed that Tommy Cudge- 
gong a thing or two, by cripes. 
Sometimes people stop me in the 
street and say: “Hey, you, Biddy, 
where’s that Wally feller now?” 
And they look to joke. They are 
people who have been away a long 
time and have just come back to 
the town. I soon tell them about 
Wally and what he did. 

I was pretty good to look at 
when Big Owen came up from 
Cathundral and took me for wife. 
I gave that feller eight kids in ten 
years, and then he walked out on 
me. That long man wasted me — 


never worked, all the time on 
for a walkabout in the sun and sit- 
ting down and sleeping, and the 
mouths were all mine to feed. 

I had six boys, two girls. First 
one girl, then the other, died, and 
I thought: "Well, there'll be more 
to eat ribw. My six boys were good 
strong boys, and the bigger boys 
helped to feed the little boys like 
mother birds.” Bimeby, four months 
after Big Owen walked out on me 
I had this one, this Wally. 

In the dark after midnight I 
brought this Wally into the world. 
I looked at him in the lamplight, 
and he made me sick to look at 
him. He made me cry. Such an 
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ugly feller, all wrong. His head 
was a crooked shape, big and lop- 
sided. All my children were fine 
children, but this Wally, he was 
nothing like them. 

He was a great shook to me, but 
I could not put him away. I could 
only love him all the more because 
he needed more love. I reared my 
children, and my children reared 
themselves, and one by one they 
went away. Sammy, he went up to 
Katherine and sent for Ivan; Siddy 
and Frankie went to Queensland; 
Maurice and Jacky made off to 
their cousins at Cobar. They were 
all gone by the time Wally was 
ten, and me and Wally lived to- 
gether. 

Wally was a quiet feller. He was 
a sickly boy. He had no talk. 
People frightened him and made 
him very sad and made him cry, 
too. I sent Wally to school, but the 
boys and girls made a big joke of 
him. They ■ laughed and chased 
him. I saw the schoolteacher about 
these cruel boys and girls, and he 
said he would do something, but 
he didn't stop them. I told him 
I would take Wally away, and he 
said to me: “Your Wally is not 
bright. He's a very backward boy. 
You would not lose anything if 
you took him away.” 

I said this to Wally: “You listen 
to people, Wally, and you get hurt 
and sick inside. So you don't lis- 
ten no more to people, Wally. You 
remember — you’re just as good as 

Wally held me while his heart 
broke. It was that teacher who 
told him he was a stupid big lout; 
it was those boys and girls who 
called him names; it was those 
men in the town who played jokes 
on him. They all had some fun 
with Wally. 


They would say: “Whos your 

father, Wally? Did he run away 
when he saw you?” 

They'd say: "Keep your mouth 
shut, Wally; don’t let it hang open 
like that — somebody’ll think it's a 
tunnel.” 

Many things like that, they’d 

He might laugh, this Wally, he 
might grin a bit, and they might 
think they didn’t hurt him, but 
they hurt him all right. 

Wally was thirteen when I took 
him from school, and a man gave 
him a job fencing two miles away. 
But he was no good. The man told 
me: “Wally, missus, he’s the big- 
gest, silliest goat of a boy I ever 
struck; never done doing the wrong 
thing, all the time.” But Wally told 
me different. The man joked him 
all the time, and pushed him 
around, and Wally couldn’t think 
straight about what he was doing 
and so he made mistakes. 

I thought: “God up there in the 
sky, what will I do with this son? 
He is not like the others at all. 
They are all gone out in the world. 
They are doing all right. What is 
going to happen to Wally?” 

When he was sixteen he was 
still with me and people were say- 
ing: “Why don’t you kick that fel- 
ler out, Biddy? He’s just a big 
loafer — like his father.” They said: 
“You wake up to yourself, Biddy. 
He’s only gammoning to be silly 
in the head, so you'll look after him 
and he won’t have to work.” 

They said all this to Wally, too. 
“What’s the matter with you, liv- 
ing on your mother," they'd say. 
"You’ll never get anywhere.” 
Wally told me this and he said it 
was right. He believed it. He was 
no good to anybody. He had never 
done anything. He was never go- 
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ing to be anything. He was a failure. 

He shouted and cried like a little 
boy. He went about with a dark- 
ness inside him. He never talked 
much, not even to me. He lay about 
the place with his eyes open, 
thinking. 

That was the way Wally was 
when the police sergeant came 
from Nyngan one morning with the 
blacktracker, Tommy Cudgegong. 

I saw them walk across the pad- 
dock towards the railway line, this 
Tommy Cudgegong looking at the 
ground. They stopped at the rail- 
way line and talked. I called Wally. 
Bimeby, they came down the pad- 
dock to our house. 

"Hello there, Biddy,” the police 
sergeant said. "Didn’t happen to 
see any strangers around here last 
night, did you?” 

“You looking for somebody, ser- 
geant? No, I saw nobody." 

The police sergeant looked at 
Tommy Cudgegong and said: 
“You’re propably right, Tommy.” 
‘Yeah, I know I am," Tommy 
Cudgegong said. “He be in Dubbo 
now, I bet." 

He was all smiles, this Tommy 
Cudgegong. A smart feller but he 
liked himself too much. A young 
feller with a gold tooth and all the 
fame he had got gone to his head. 
I saw him looking with a grin at 
Wally, and just itching to say 
something nasty, but with me there 
he wasn’t game. 

"What happened?” I asked the 
sergeant. 

“Oh, just a little case of murder, 
Biddy. You know old Bob Trim, 
the bookie? Well, we found old 
Bob’s body out in the scrub. Head 
bashed in, pockets turned out.” 

“How long dead?” 

“Well, he was seen alive after 
the races yesterday. Was in a pub. 


Had a roll on him. It must have 
happened last night, fairly early.” 
"You know who killed old Bob?” 
"Could have been one of two 
men, we think. We’ve got descrip- 
tions. Strangers in town. They were 
drinking with him. The one that 
was humping the bluey looks like 
the one we’re after.” 

“How do you make that out?” 
“Well, Tommy here picked up the 
tracks from old Bob’s body, and 
they stopped right back there at the 
railway line. A goods went through 
at 8.10 last night. She slows up on 
the grade there. We reason that our 
man jumped the train and maybe 
rode, the bumpers east. We’ll look 
for the swaggie.” 

“What’ll you do now— go back 
to tell Trangie, Narromine and 
Dubbo and aU those places to be 
on the lookout?” 

"That’s right, Biddy." 

When they were gone I felt very 
sorry. Bob Trim was a good man. 
One time he gave me a whole 
pound note. 

I told Wally I just had to go 
into town and tell Mrs. Trim how 
sorry I was. I stayed in town a 
long time, hearing talk and seeing 
friends, and Wally was chopping 
wood for the fire when I came 
back in the evening. 

We ate meat and bread, and then 
Wally said to me. “That Cudge- 
gong, he thinks he’s a very smart 
feller.” 

“He's plenty smart just the 

"He's not so clever,” Wally said. 
“No? What makes you say that?” 
"That man the policeman was 
looking for — he didn’t get on the 
train.” 

"How do you know?” 

“He's hiding out there near the 
Black Rock.” 
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“What do you mean? You tell me 
quick." 

Wally told me, and I looked at 
him, and said: “I am pleased with 
you, and proud. We’ll go and tell 
the sergeant straighaway.” 

But Wally would not come, so 
I went alone. And all the way I 
thought of how Wally had come 
to know that country; how he had 
gone over it stick by stick and 
stone by stone as a child and a 
young feller, loving it, because it 
made no sound of hate or cruelty; 
all its ways and words were kind. 

The police sergeant was at the 
station talking to Tommy Cudge- 
gong. He wasn’t going to believe 
me, and Cudgegong just laughed. 

“But it’s true,” X said. “He didn’t 
get on the train. My boy, Wally, 
tracked him.” 


“That feller mad in the head,” 
Cudgegong laughed.' “Eh, ser- 
geant?” 

“He’s a damn sight smarter than 
you, 1 ’ I said. “You say the man 
stopped at the railway line where 
the tracks stopped. You say he got 
on the train. Wally, he looked at 
those tracks. And he picked them 
up again half a mile further along. 
The man ran along the line, on the 
rail. He just wanted to throw you 
off the scent, and that's what he 
did. He fooled you.” 

Cudgegong looked a bit funny, 
and the sergeant said: “Okay, 

Biddy, we’ll be out at dawn.” 
Wally didn’t want to show 
them, but I made him. We went 
to the place where the tracks stop- 
ped at the line; then Wally led 
the way down along the sleepers to 
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the spot where the tracks left the 
line on the other side. 

“They the same, Tommy?” the 
sergeant said. 

“Yeah,” Cudgegong said, and he 
was not happy. 

Wally took the men to a fence 
where the tracks vanished. Cudge- 
gong looked puzzled. The sergeant 
wanted to know what now. Wally 
kept his head down and said in 
a little voice: “The man walked 
along the fence. Sideways. He stood 
on the bottom strand and held the 
top one,, and walked on the wire. 
This way.” 

“How far?” 

“Nearly a mile,” Wally said. 

He took us down along the fence 
to the place where the man left 
the wire, crossed the paddock and 
went into the scrub. This side of 
the ridge I saw Cudegong picking 
up the tracks the same as Wally, 
and I said to the sergeant: “This 
Wally, he’s got plenty head on him, 
too. He says this feller who killed 
old Bob is no stranger. He says 
he’s a local man.” 

“How does he make that out?” 
“He knows all about a tracker 
being at the station, Wally says. 
He knows the tracker will be put 
on to him. And he knows he will 
have to fool him. Another thing: 
Wally says he thinks the man you 
want is not a white man, because 
a white man is not likely to think 
of how to fool the police this way.” 
“You mean he thinks he’s a col- 
oured man?” 

“Yes.” 

Wally led the way through the 
' scrub to the Black Rock, and the 
sergeant drew out his gun. He 
told us to wait there while he 
went on alone down into the gully. 
In a few minutes he came back, 
a black' man with him, handcuffed, 
and I saw the man was Wild Duck 


Peter, who came from Walgett way 
six months ago, and everybody 
thought him a harmless man who 
went around from place to place 
doing odd jobs. 

“Good boy, Wally,” the sergeant 
said. 'You’re a little beaut.” And 
I saw Wally smile, and a look come 
in his eye. 

And that’s what I tell people 
when they say: “Where’s that 

Wally now? What happened to 
him?” 

I tell how he beat that Cudge- 
gong at his own game, and I make 
sure people know how smart that 
Wild Duck Peter was; how he 
followed old . Bob from the pub 
and killed him, and hid away, 
burying the money at the Black 
Rpck, like at a bank, with the idea 
of getting a bit out now and then 
and knocking about Nyngan all 
the time and nobody knowing any 
different. 

And that, I say, was how this 
Wally that was no good to any- 
body, that people looked down on 
and made a joke of — that was how 
this feller came to be a police 
tracker while he was only a boy, 
and was greater than the great 
Tommy Cudgegong. And greater 
than all of them anywhere. The 
sergeant himself said that, and if 
nobody believes it the sergeant will 
tell them damn quick. 

Listen, Wally is gone now. He 
died with sick lungs. But they’ve 
got a picture of him, big as a news- 
paper, hanging over the fireplace 
at the police station. If he was 
no good why did they do that, eh? 
By cripes, you try to tell old 
Biddy they’ll honour a black man 
if they think nothing of him. He 
was a great man, that Wally, and 
that’s his picture, and he was my 
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HOME OF THE MONTH 
No. 8 


The problem of building on sloping ground has 
been met with with increasing frequency. As most 
of the level land in the crowded cities has already 
been built on, sloping and irregular blocks are fast 
bcoming all that remain available. 

t Cavalcade suggests a two-bedroom timber home 
built on two levels to follow the contours of a block 
which slopes away from the street. Bedrooms and 
bathrooms are on the higher level, while from the 
entrance hall steps lead down into the large corn- 
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bined living and dining room. The kitchen and 
laundry are also on the lower level. 

As with most sloping blocks, a good view is 
obtained, and in this case it is from the rear. The 
living-dining room features full length windows on 
the view side and a glass door leading out on to an 
open terrace. 

Although designed in timber, this home can also 
be built in brick. 

The minimum frontage required is 50 feet, and 
the overall area 1,170 square feet, 
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DOOBLE TROUBLE 

A classic instance of mistaken 
identity once occurred at Haver- 
straw, New York. A man named 
Hoag settled there, got a job, mar- 
ried and lived happily for six 
months. Then he disappeared when 
someone discovered he already 
had a wife in another town. Two 
years later a bachelor named Par- 
ker mover to Havenstraw and was 
"recognised" as Hoag and he was 
tried for bigamy. In addition to a 
dozen other witnesses, Mi'S. Hoag 
herself postively identified him as 
Hoag. The testimony was climaxed 
by Mrs. Hoag’s claim that her hus- 
band had a big red scar on his 
right foot. Parker removed his 
shoe and sox and proved he had 
no scar. The case was dismissed. 


FLYING HOME 

Early this year a Marine Corps 
helicopter flew a 10001b. house for 
half a mile, then sat it on the 
ground. The house was semi-cir- 
cular and equal in area to a 38- 
man barracks. The demonstration 
showed how armies might take 
their barracks into battle. Home 
comfort, as it were. 


FROM PADDOCK TO KITCHEN 

In England a bull contracted 
arthritis and was successfully 
treated with cortisone. The bull, a 
prize one, had been treated with 
every kind of drug but had got 
worse until the cortisone was used. 
After 10 daily cortisone injections, 
the once crippled bull could walk 
normally. But when the treatment 
ceased, the pains returned. The 
drug is expensive and vetinary 
surgeons did not have enough to 
continue treatment, so the bull 
who was stiff with arthritis, was 
stiffened permanently; he became 
beef. 

SCENT FOR FOOD 
Food can be detected at incredible 
distances by Arctic foxes, when 
their sense of smell is enhanced 
by hunger, it has been found. A 
hunter caught a fox in a trap 
baited with a bird. He went back 
over the fox’s tracks in the snow 
and found that it had scented the 
bait five miles away. After smell- 
ing the bird, it changed its course 
and travelled in a straight line for 
the bird. He got the bird all right. 
What’s more, he got the brush-off. 
Which points to the morale, 
“Never put your nose in other 
people’s business.” The bird was 
scented and the fox was sent off. 
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HOLLYWOOD ON THE TIBER 


GENTLEMAN from the West 
Coast of America sat at a gay, 
little table of an outdoor cafe on 
Rome’s Via Veneto. He was sip- 
ping coffee espresso half a world 
away from home. Glancing about 
him at the many familiar faces 
he remarked gently: “Hollywood 
on the Tiber, I presume.” 

The name, repeated with gusto 
by fugitives from high taxation in 
Hollywood, America and echoed 
proudly by the local film frater- 
nity, stuck. 

Rome, the love of the poets, haunt 
of archaeologists and Mecca of 
Christian pilgrims, is in this year 
of grace 1954 a.d. one vast movie 
lot. Italian, Italo-American, Italo- 
French, British film companies and 
a flock of unidentifiable small con- 
cerns which explode into being 
and as rapidly fade out, are mak- 
ing films in Rome. The Yanks have 
been taking advantage of the 18 
months’ tax concession for Ameri- 
cans working abroad. Everyone is 
taking advantage of Italy’s possib- 
ilities for making movies on a shoe- 
string budget. 

Always excepting the handful of 
big-name stars, Italian actors can 
be hired more cheaply than those 
in Britain or Hollywood. Technic- 
ians work longer for less, and the 
colourful landscape steeped in sun- 
shine makes outdoor shooting pos- 
sible for eight months of the year, 
which means a saving on expensive 
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but all In Italy clamour to become film stars. 


studio lighting. From the island 
of Lipari to the cobbled piazzas 
of Trastevere and the fortress 
towns of Tuscany, ready-made 
movie sets are to be had for the 
asking, or, considering their auth- 
enticity, reasonable payment. 

It is difficult to take a peaceful 
coffee on the Veneto these days and 
listen to the lilting, musical Italian 
tongue. The most common lan- 
guage now is American. It is even 
difficult to find a ruin for undis- 
turbed meditation on the glories 
of the past. Everywhere, one bumps 
into generators and trips over 
miles of electric cable. 

Once in a single afternoon I en- 
countered an Italian company mak- 
ing a swordfighting saga on top 
of Castel St. Angelo; Vittorio di 
Sica up at the marble and glass 
railway .station directing Jenny 
Jones and Monty Clift in “Ter- 
minus Station”; and Audrey Hep- 
burn, plus Director Wyler, cam- 
era crew and several generators, 
buying flowers from a vendor on 
the Spanish Steps. "Roman Holi- 
day" was in the making then and 
Rome was beginning to talk about 
that "elfin beauty”, that “fey qual- 
ity” which has since won Audrey 
an Oscar. 

The film industry was one of the 
first of the Italian industries to 
rise Phoenix-like from the ruins 
of war. Directors such as Rossel- 
lini and di Sica gathered together 
their scrappy crews, tidied up what 
was left of the sound-stages of 
their film city, picked their stars off 
the streets and turned the misery 
of a nation into art. Remem- 
ber how “Shoeshine”, “Bicycle 
Thieves”, and “Open City” made 
the reputations of Magnani, Aldo 
Fabrizi Rossellini and di Sica 
and were hailed by critics as set- 
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ting^ a new aesthetic standard for 
motion pictures? 

Suqh films have passed away 
with the times that made them 
possible and a new type of film is 
coming out of Italy. The' slick, 
commerical feature. Instead of 
“Bicycle Thieves”, we have “The 
Black Pirate", and “Seven Deadly 
Sins”, instead of “Open City”, the 
light musical “City of Song”. 

An occasional gem like Alessan- 
dro Blasetti’s Venice prize-winner 
“Times Gone By” is still pro- 
duced but the trend is to period 
films which can be cheaply made 
by hiring the nearest castle for a 
few days and renovating the cos- 
tumes used in the cloak and dag- 
ger film before last. The Italians 
are well equipped to compete ag- 
ainst Hollywood in this field. Born 
with an instinct for the spectacu- 
lar, they know how to keep Mr. 
Average-Movie-goer on the edge 
of his seat and their colourful his- 
tory can supply enough material 
to keep scriptwriters busy for the 
next hundred' years. 

Cinecitta, half an hour’s drive 
from Rome, was a ruin used to 
house - refugees immediately after 
the war. Today its nine giant 
sound-stages, workshops and ad- 
ministrative buildings sprawl over 
148 acres of parkland. It is equip- 
ped for the simultaneous produc- 
tion of 18 films. Last year forty- 
eight feature films as well as 
documentaries, commercials and 
some TV films for the American 
market were produced. 

Shooting goes on almost round 
the clock. It is nothing for a direc- 
tor, running behind schedule, to 
work his team until two o’clock 
in the morning then tell them to 
be back on the set by six-thirty. 
The sound stages blaze with lights; 


resound with hammering as car- 
penters put together a Spanish 
courtyard, a pirate galleon or even 
the interior of a cathedral and 
echo with yells for “luce, macchina, 
azione", which turn out to be 
simply the familiar Hollywood jar- 
gon of “lights, camera, action”. 

Before the cinema industry, Rome 
had only the parliament, the tour- 
ist trade, and an unemployment 
problem. Films have done their 
share towards absorbing portion 
of the unemployed in a land where 
there are never enough jobs nor 
lire to go round. 

However many Italians with 
money regard their cinema indus- 
try as a get-rich-quick scheme. 
The magic formula for doubling 
your dough without working for 
it is to form a company, get hold 
of a 'story of some sort, a few act- 
ors and technicians, and make a 
film. Even if the film is bad it 
will sell sufficiently to give the 
producer-speculators their money 
back and a bit more. 

A neat, little system of paying 
employees makes certain that the 
investors don’t lose. It is possible 
to buy from any bank, newsagent 
or tobacconist an official IOU called 
a cambiale which is a legal form 
of payment and must be honoured 
after a certain date. Some movie 
companies pay their crews and 
actors with cambiali. Only too often 
the date of payment arrives and 
no cash is forthcoming. The un- 
lucky holder of a wad of cambiali 
may prosecute but who is he go- 
ing to prosecute? The film has been 
sold, the speculators have reaped 
a profit and the company which is- 
sued the notes has been dissolved 
. . . into thin air. 

Still, the industry holds out the 
lure of fame and riches to a poor 
people. Every second woman in 


Rome, and nearly as many men, 
dreams of becoming a film star. It 
is the era of “finds” and quick 
rises to stardom. Teenage Rosanna 
Podesta, of the voluptuous figure, 
piquant face and rumpled ragazzo 
haircut, is the most recent eleva- 
tion to the screen constellations. 

A year ago Rosanna was just an- 
other of the dozens of beautiful 
girls studying at the Experimental 
Centre school for actresses, jost- 
ling with other extras for a place 
close to the camera. Suddenly cast- 
ing directors (past-masters at view- 
ing curves six feet away through 
a telescope and seeing nothing) 
discovered Rosanna under their 
noses. She played a couple of sup- 
porting roles, shot to stardom as the 
tragic passionate heroine of “Love 
Story”, has been featured in top 
American magazines and is on her 
way to becoming one of the first 
ladies of the Italian cinema. 

The Italian cinema industry has 
very little conscience about its 
"finds" when they have served 
their purpose. The story of the boy 
or girl, man or woman, picked off 
the streets, out of the slums or 
the fishing villages to play a par- 
ticular character; elevated to star- 
dom in a day; feted; paid more 
money in a week than they would 
earn in a year, then dropped with- 
out explanation or even thank- 
you back into obscurity and poverty 
is a common story. 

Despite the cast-aside stars and 
worthless cambiali, the Romans are 
earning good money in their new 
industry even if they only work as 
extras. When a new film is being 
cast, the offices at Cinecitta are 
crowded with hopeful applicants. 

Even the impoverished artis- 
tocracy have concluded that one 
may work for the cinema without 
loss of dignity. 
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I eavesdropped on this conver- 
sation in a casting office. A gra- 
cious, beautifully-gowned, lovely 
woman approached the assistant 
casting director, offering him her 
card, "I am the Countess So-and- 
So,” she murmured. “I am not ask- 
ing for special consideration for 
the part but would you mind show- 
ing me some place where I can 
wait alone. My maid is also apply- 
ing for the part and I wouldn’t 
like her to see me here . . . espec- 
ially if she were successful and I 

Such incidents occur so frequent- 
ly that assistant casting directors 
have developed a special instinct 
for picking screen-struck nobility 
and with great delicacy showing 
them to a private room where they 
need not fear embarrassing en- 
counters. 

Princely families such as the 
Colonna’s and the Odescalchi’s have 
turned their ancestral castles, 
which dot the hilltops round Rome, 
into asests by hiring them out as 
movie sets. The beautiful ballroom 
of the press reception sequence of 
“Roman Holiday” was no studio 
fake but the grand ballroom of the 
centuries-old Colonna palace. Dir- 
estor Willie Wyler hired it for 
several hundreds of thousands of 
lire a day. 

The journalists who met the 
“princess” were also authentic. If, 
during the shooting of that scene, 
Vesuvius had blown its top, there 
would have been scarcely a soul 
on the Foreign Press building to 
give the news to the world. Ten 
pounds a day and a chance to cal- 
culate at close range the distance 
round La Hepburn’s tiny waist had 
tempted the hard-headed foreign 
correspondents to play themselves. 

It is said that Audurey Hepburn 
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will bring back the “boyish" figure, 
but all those correspondents would 
have worked for nothing to get as 
close to Italy’s Gina Lollabrigida. 

Together with Gina Lollabrigida, 
the versatile Anna Magnani and 
classically-beautiful Silvanna Man- 
gano are queens of the Italian 
screen. They hold their places ag- 
ainst all the ripe, young beauties 
directors can “find” or acting 
schools manufacture. Of the three, 
Gina is Italy’s highest paid screen 
actress. 

Apart from her distinctive shape- 
liness, Gina is famous for her 
liquid dark eyes, her addiction 
to lawsuits and her string of nick- 
names. To the English-speaking 
community of Rome she is "The 
Treasure Chest of Italy”. The It- 
alians with sly, erudite wit refer 
to her as their darling “Gina Pec- 
toris”, and tough guy Humphrey 
Bogart, who can’t get his tongue 
round Lollabrigida, simply calls 
her Frigidaire. 

Hollywood, America, has tried 
to lure Gina and several other 
shapely ladies away from the rival 
film city but all have turned down 
the offers. 

Rome has earned and intends 
to keep the title, “Hollywood on 
the Tiber’’. 

Rome has the title, but Venice 
presents the Oscar. This year’s 
summer International Film Festi- 
val in August was the fourteenth 
since Venice’s initial attempt “to 
raise moving pictures to the aes- 
thetic level of still art” Movie 
studios all over the world, with 
Hollywood well represented, sent 
their best films to compete for the 
Goldlen Lion of St. Mark. Maybe 
the Golden Lion will, one day re- 
ceive more public acclaim than 
Hollywood’s Academy Award. 



JF you go east from Kohima, in 
Assam, where the tea plantations 
are, and follow a track past Pek, 
you will reach the territory of the 
Nagas. 

More probably, however, you 
won’t reach it, because white 
people aren’t ordinarily permitted 
to go into that wild land of 
savages, punctuated in parts by 
strange spots of Western ways. 

If, by the remotest chance, you 
should reach Laruri, and cross the 
border into Burma, you will be in 
head-hunting country. About the 
only thing that might save you 
would be if you could work 
magic, or had with you a large 
supply of salt, which is far more 
precious than gold to these wild 


people. Even then treachery would 
probably follow. 

The Nagas are a mixed race, 
spread over a big area of the 
Assam and Burma hill country. 
Those in the western half are 
quiet, thrifty people, but very 
naive. They are tough, wiry, and 
hardworking. For these children of 
Nature the quintessence of bliss 
are some bright beads and colour- 
ful new saris. 

The western Nagas are not head- 
hunters or cannibals, like their 
eastern namesakes. The influence 
of white men tamed and partially 
refined them, a few of whom have 
been given some simple education. 

They drink beer in bamboo con- 
tainers. It is an effervescent brew 
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An Aussie wa 

sitting in a 

| restaurant in Italy just after 
World War II. and he notic- 

ed a sign on 

the wall. 

“Guerra contra 

la mosca”, 

which means ' 

war against 

the fly”. When the food was 
served a swarm of flies 

settled on it. 

The Aussie 

drew the waiter’s attention 

to the sign or 

the wall. 

“Yes,” sighed 

the waiter. 

“we lost that w 

ar too." 


made from crushed and fermented 
rice, and looks like watered milk. 
Those who have tasted it say that 
it is very potent. 

Because their country is hilly, 
well-watered country, there is a 
profusion of flowers — orchids and 
primroses mainly. 

Naga men, particularly the old 
affairs. They consist of palm- 
thatched huts huddled together. 
The walls and floors are made of 
laths of bamboo or mud-plastered 
reeds. A few, just a few, are more 
pretentious. The chief’s residence 
and the storehouse are constructed 
out of heavy wooden planks. 

Naga moral codes are loose, 
judging by our standards, but these 
loose morals apply only to un- 
married people. Marriage is sacred 
and breaking of the marriage vows 
means severe punishment. 

Naga men, particularly the old 
’uns, enjoy smoking a special brand 
of Naga tobacco in a very special 
and quaint Naga pipe. Obviously 
this habit came from the first white 
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men who ventured into their hilly 
territory. 

On the whole these western 
Nagas are not unfriendly. Un- 
doubtedly the white man has done 
much to break down their isolation 
and hostility. 

Their tribal customs persist, in 
the same way as do the Australian 
abos’ corroborees. Once a year they 
have a sacrificial ceremony, not 
with human beings, but with a rat 
or monkey as the oblation. While 
the victim is being led through the 
village “street", the villagers bang 
the walls and roofs of their huts 
for the purpose of frightening away 
the evil spirits. 

The rodent or simian is then 
taken to a large stone on the out- 
skirts of the village, and there it 
is killed, disembowelled, and cruci- 
fied. This sacrifice the Nagas be- 
lieve will absorb all their own 
sickness and suffering during the 
year ahead. 

But their western countrymen 
— those between the border and the 
Chindwin River and beyond — are 
warlike, murderous, and steeped in 
outrageous cruelty. They eat human 
beings, dogs, and snakes. But 
women under 50 years of age are 
not allowed to eat meat. When 
they reach the half century, they 
may gorge as flesh-eaters to their 
hearts’ content. 

These headhunters and cannibals 
have been known to collect as many 
as 84 heads in one month, most 
of them formerly belonging to their 
dark brown enemies, for very few 
white adventurers make their way 
into this dangerous region of the 
Naga hills. 

The eastern Nagas fight among 
themselves, not with their fists, but 
with ugly lethal weapons. They use 
long thin spears, dahs, a primitive 
kind of cannon, crossbows, and 
arrows. The arrows are poisoned 


with aconite, snake’s venom, and 
rotted herbage, and possess a nick 
at the top so that they will break 
off when they strike the bone. 

I The cannon are made of bamboo 
1 lashed with strips of leather and 
cane. They are loaded with gun- 
I powder (from whom they get that 
I is anybody’s’ guess), pebbles, and 
r flintstones. These cannon can only 
be used once. 

■ Among these Nagas might is 
I right, and treachery is an accepted 
I trait in their lives. If they be 
I well armed, and have a grievance 
I against someone, maybe a neigh- 
[ bour. or even a relative, they will 
B spring their attack without hesi- 
I tation or warning. 

I This savagery has a romantic 
I setting — beautiful valleys and 
I gorges, blue hills, oaks and pines, 
l and flowers in abundance. Per 
K contra, panthers, other jungle 
J animals, and snakes are in pro- 
I fusion. 

■ Estimated population of the Naga 

■ Hills is believed to be about 100,000 

■ (including about 3000 Kukis, who 
I are said to out-Naga the eastern 

■ Nagas in savagery) ; but nobody 
I knows the real figures. 

f When Britain ruled India and 
| Burma, administrators did their 
I best to control and tame the un- 
I ruly Nagas, and several times they 

■ paid for it with their lives. 

I Sometimes the dark - skinned 

■ warriors (usually fine specimens 

■ in physique, with tough muscles) 
I would fan out westwards across 

■ the plains in search of human 

■ beings and their property, ambush 
I their victims, and carry them away 
r to the valley below, or into the 
• remoteness of their hill villages. 

In 1873 a survey party under 
| Lieutenant Holcombe was treacher- 
[ ously massacred by the Nagas. Not 
a soul returned. In January, 1875, 
a force escorting another survey 


party under Captain Butler went 
out on a similar mission to that of 
their unfortunate predecessors. The 
force and the surveyors were 
violently attacked by the tribes- 
men, but were unsuccessful on this 
occasion. Later in the same year, 
however, before the survey had 
been completed, Captain Butler of 
the Indian Army was cut off from 
his comrades, and was promptly 
killed by the Nagas. 

In 1879-80 Deputy-Commissioner 
Damant was waylaid and mur- 
dered by these savages. For this 
the British authorities exacted 
sharp punishment on the tribe; 
but it failed to teach them a lesson. 
Shortly afterwards they murdered 
a tea planter, and committed other 
outrages. 

Subsequent patrols by white men 
have been made, but the eastern 
Nagas have remained untamed. 

It was on the rugged terrain of 
the Nagga Hills that much fighting 
took place in World War II. 

Many an Allied airman crashed in 
the primitive jungles and on the 
hillsides where the Naga people 
dwelt. Frequently search parties 
were sent out to look for them, but 
with only occasional success. Some- 
times the searchers, though heavily 
armed, were ambushed by the 
cunning eastern Nagas, and lost 
their lives. 

Those Nagas were no respecters 
of persons. All were treated alike. 
The Japs barged their way through 
by sheer force of numbers of 
men and weight of armaments. But 
when the Jap retreat came, it 
wasn’t exactly orderly, and many 
fell into the hands of the Nagas, 
who chopped off their heads. 

Since- the war a few brave men 
have risked the jaws of death 
among the eastern Nagas. Peter 
Pinney, a young Australian, was 
one. In his book "Dust On My 
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Shoes",, published in Sydney a year 
or two ago, he tells of his escap- 
ades at the hands of the savage 
Nagas. 

In company with a friend, this 
adventurous and superbly courage- 
ous young man passed through the 
headhunting Naga village of Lung- 
phurr, where he was received by 
the chief and elders, together with 
crowds of men, women, and chil- 
dren, while a row of grinning 
human skulls, "grisly with their 
newness” were being displayed on 
a long pole by a tree. Bamboo 
stakes protruded from the eyes, 
and each head was pierced ver- 
tically by a stake which fixed it 
to the pole. 

The white men had with them a 
silver meat-chopper. With a look 
of blood-lust in his cruel eyes, the 
chief felt the sharp edge, and 
weighed the chopper in his hand. 
The white men presented this in- 
strument of execution to the chief 
Naga, half expecting that it would 
soon be used on their white necks, 
and that two more skulls would 
be grinning and gaping on the 
long pole. 

Mr. Pinney’s friend filled a prized 
glass vessel, belonging to the chief, 
with water from a bamboo con- 
tainer. Then .he squatted on the 
floor, and with one finger, drew 
“magic” patterns in the dust. As 
he did this he slipped . a few 
crystals of permanganate of potash 
into the glass bottle, shook it, and 
held the bottle above- his head for 
all to see. 

At the change of colour to 
purplish scarlet the savages were 
dumbfounded. When the white man 
added a purgative tablet which 
made the concoction effervesce, the 
Nagas were convinced that the 
water had been made to boil. 
Finally, when the white man 
drank the lot, the gaping audience 


■was completely mesmerised by the 
magic of it all. 

Just to complete the performance, 
the chief was given four paludrine 
tablets, after Mr. Pinney’s friend 
had eaten one himself by way 
of encouragement. The chief swal- 
lowed them cautiously, and held his 
belly tightly. 

After that the white men were 
feted with a feast, singing, and 
dancing; and they got away with 
it, departing in peace from the 
formidable men of Lungphurri who, 
only a month before, had descend- 
ed on a Kula village in Burma, 
and had taken 19 heads, including 
that of a pregnant woman. . . . 

The Naga Hills make up an area 
of about 6400 square miles. The 
eastern Nagas have not yet been 
subdued, less still conquered, by 
white men — and perhaps they never 
will be. Now that the British have 
left India and Burma, the chances 
of bringing the Naga people as a 
whole into a state of semi- 
civilisation have become the more 
remote. 

It is known that coal, limestone, 
chalk, and slate abound in that 
wild region of the world. Judging 
by the way in which the affairs of 
Mother Earth are developing, it 
seems probable that the existence 
of such natural mineral wealth will 
not go untouched and untapped for 
long, and that, eventually, someone 
will clear the decks, and export 
the treasure. But before that can 
happen, the eastern Nagas will 
need to be subdued. 

There is a debt to pay off with 
the eastern Nagas. They have 
slaughtered many a white man 
who dared to trespass upon their 
domain. Worst of all they butcher- 
ed men who were fighting for the 
freedom of the world; and • that is 
a debt which, one • day, should be 
repaid. But it won’t be easy. 
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■“THREE men rode north from 
1 Narrandra. They were gloomy 
from three weeks of fruitless fol- 
lowing of false rumours of the 
movements of some desperadoes of 
the bush. Inspector Sir Frederick 
Pottinger was in charge of Detec- 
tive Lyons and Mounted Trooper 
Mitchell. The time and date was 
about two o’clock on the afternoon 
of July 7, 1862. 

Pottinger then had no reason 
to know that a turn of the road 
just ahead was to change the 
derisive smile of the fortune of 
the chase into a grin of partial 
victory. Riding south, were three 
men who had every appearance of 
the gold-diggers they pretended to 
be. Two of them had, in fact, dug 
gold at the point of the gun. 

Mounted on a thoroughbred 
which would have done credit to 


the richest squatter was Johnny 
Gilbert, a Canadian of a respected 
English family by birth, but bush 
larrikin and badman by inclina- 
tion. With him were Harry Manns, 
who had £134 in stolen bank notes 
in his pocket and 215 ounces of 
stolen gold in a saddle valise, and 
Charles Gilbert, a brother to 
Johnny and an honest man, with 
but £2/15/0 to his credit. 

Charles Gilbert had ridden from 
Melbourne to the Weddin Ranges 
to try to persuade his lawless, 
young brother to lead an honest 
life. He had been partially success- 
ful, in that Johnny was anxious 
to get clear of the Weddins with his 
full share of the proceeds of the 
Eugowra gold escort robbery. 
Frank Gardiner's dramatic coup in 
which Johnny, Manns, and five 

others had co-operated with the 
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Unlike most of the other rob- 
eries, Gilbert had sold his share 
of the gold for notes. He was 
‘.carrying £2,500 of bank notes of 
his own, plus £300 for Manns. He, 
of the three, was the only man 
rmed; he wore a brace of re- 
olvers. 

1 When the two parties met face 
to face, Pottinger did not realise 
that his luck had changed. He 
asked casual questions about the 
starting-point and destination of the 
travellers, while his suspicious eyes 
L robed for some sign of delinquency; 
they found a prospect in the quality 
of Johnny’s horse. When the young 
bushranger (as yet unknown to the 
police) claimed to have bought it, 
Pottinger wanted to see a receipt. 

Johnny bluffed. He made a show 
of reaching to a pocket, but he 
gave his spirited mount a free rein 
and a touch of the spurs. It jumped 
to the gallop, but slow-thinking 
bushman, Manns, arid the innocent 
Gilbert had failed to react until 
1 too late. They found themselves 
covered by the police pistols, while 
Johnny, his pack-horse abandoned, 

; raced away for half a mile, ignor- 
ing Pottinger’s calls to halt. 

When he did look back, Johnny 
saw that the other two were 
prisoners, and the first thing that 
, occurred to his reckless mind was 
rescue. Three armed policemen on 
the alert were too much for young 
Gilbert to tackle alone; he knew 
that he must get help. 

Standing high in the code of the 
Australian-born bushranger was 
the principle of not deserting a 
mate in distress. It was one on 
which Frank Gardiner, the first 
local-bom, after Piesley, to achieve 
outlaw status, laid great stress. 

* Gardiner had exacted a grim 
penalty for a flagrant breach of 
the code in that respect in April 
of that year. On the 10th of that 


month, the bushrangers, Davis, 
Connors, and McGuinness, known 
as the “Three Jacks”, were sur- 
prised by police at Brewer's 
shanty at Burrangong. They ran, 
but Davis was wounded in the 
thigh, the other two reaching their 
horses and making good their 
escape. 

Davis crouched behind a tree to 
fight it out. He wounded Detective 
Lyons, but, seeing he was deserted, 
he surrendered. McGuinness had 
previously been “outlawed” by 
Gardiner for shooting in a hold-up 
against orders; he bolted from that 
part of the country, later being 
shot dead by a black-tracker. 

Connors hid in a cave in the 
Weddins, but Gardiner found him 
there. He gave Connors a chance, 
man to man to gun. He shot Con- 
nors through the heart. 

But the code was not always 
honoured. "German Bill”, the only 
mate whom Morgan was known 
to have had, was shot by that 
bushranger so that he would not 
fall into the hands of the police. 

A 'similar suggestion has been 
advanced with regard to Bill Scott, 
of Clarke's gang. Scott was known 
to have been wounded in a police 
chase, and he was found dead 
later, but from other wounds. Tom 
Clarke was regarded as a brutal, 
ruthless killer, and the theory that 
he had killed Scott to prevent his 
lieutenant falling into the hands 
of the police and giving evidence 
against his leader received wide- 
spread acceptance, but it was not 
necessarily sound. 

When Scott died, Clarke’s crimes, 
including the murder of Carroll 
and his “posse” of three special 
constables, were mostly known and 
were ample to justify the rope 
as penalty. There was little Scott 
could tell that the police did not 
know. Two other theories, however, 
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can find support within the “code”. 

Scott may have shot himself, 
knowing that he was a serious 
handicap to his mates, because of 
his wounds; if dead, they would be 
under no obligation to stand by 
him, endangering their own liberty. 

Alternatively Scott may have 
begged Clarke for a bullet, much 
as Mickey Burke, mortally wounded 
during Ben Hall’s attack on 
Keightley’s homestead, twice 
beged desperately to be killed, 
rather than be left alive for the 
police to take him. 

Gilbert now put his horse to 
the run. Nine hours later, he 
reached O’Meally’s shanty, having 
covered 70 miles. He found Gar- 
diner, Johnny O’Meally, Ben Hall, 
Johnny Bow, and Alec Fordyce 
drinking at the shanty; Dan Char- 
ters, the eighth man of the escort 
robbers, was not there. On a fresh 
horse, Johnny led the bunch back 
to the rescue. By nine o'clock next 
morning he had ridden 130 miles, 
and six determined men were lying 
in ambush in a patch of mulga 
by the roadside on Sproule's 
station, waiting for the police. 

Rather than risk a night ride with 
his prisoners and the booty he had 
taken from them, Pottinger put 
up for the night at Merool 
station. Manns had given the name 
of Turner, and Charles Gilbert that 
of Dacey. Pottinger took no risk 
of either of them making a 
sudden bid for freedom when the 
journey was resumed next morning. 
They were handcuffed, their hands 
were secured to the pommels of 
the saddles, and they were mounted 
on the poorest horses. 

The horses of the prisoners were 
roped loosely together, and De- 
tective Lyons led them by a halter. 
Lyons took the lead with the two 
prisoners. He was followed by the 
three captured pack-horses, with 


Mitchell and Pottinger hazing them 
along. The Inspector kept the gold 
and notes which he had taken from | 
the prisoners in a valise on his 
own saddle. 

Gardiner gave a perfunctory 
order to bail-up, but he followed 
it immediately by a stark com- 
mand to fire. Six guns blasted from 
the mulga, and Lyons’s horse 
plunged, pitching the rider; al- 
though wounded, it bolted, taking 
the detective’s revolver in the 
saddle-holster. As Lyons fell to the 
ground, the two policemen at the 
rear raced their horses back for 
50 yards; they kept on trading 
shots until their ammunition was 
exhausted, then they rode away, 
Pottinger deciding to make sure of | 
the captured gold, it being evidence. I 

At the point of the gun, Lyons 
reluctantly unlocked the handcuffs. 
The captured detective was not I 
harmed in any way; he was left 
on the road when the bushrangers 
and Charles Gilbert galloped off, | 
Pottinger and Mitchell having pre- 
viously ridden to Quandary station 
for help. 

Charles Gilbert lost no time in 
getting back to peace and honesty 
in Melbourne, thence, with Johnny, 
to New Zealand. 

In riding for help, Johnny Gil- 
bert displayed more discretion than 
did Larry Cummins, one of Lowry’s 
gang, about a year later. Larry’s 
brother, John, was arrested out of 
Goulburn and was being escorted 
by three policemen when Larry 
attempted a single-handed rescue. 
From ambush, he shot to kill the 
sergeant in charge, but the bullet 
whistled past the officer's ear and 
lodged in John Cummins’s head. 

On that same day, August 5, 
1863, Gilbert figured prominently 
in another rescue attempt. Ben 
Hall, the actual leader of the gang 
at the time, was hiding with a 
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founded leg, but Gilbert, O’Meally, 
John Vane, and Mickey Burke were 
carrying on the trade. Burke’s 
rother was one of three prisoners 
.avelling by mail coach under 
scort from Cowra to Bathurst, 
wo constables with rifles and re- 
vivers were inside the coach with 
the prisoners who were manacled, 
-unstable Shannon was mounted 
scort, and Sergeant Morisset, with 
rifle, rode on the box seat. 
Mickey Burke was detailed to 
-ard the camp, while the other 
ree, Gilbert and O’Meally on 
tolen racehorses and Vane on a 
tolen police horse, lay in wait for 
the coach 27 miles from Bathurst. 
When they jumped the coach, the 
■’river ignored their order to stop; 
he whipped up his team, the ser- 
geant and the two constables open- 
ing fire with rifles from the vehicle, 
while Sutton used his pistol to 
try to stop Gilbert. 

Of all the outlaws who roamed 
the Australian bush, Gilbert was 
probably the most deadly shot with 
either rifle or revolver. With Sut- 
ton’s lead flying at him, Johnny 
t crouched low over his horse's 


withers and fired under its neck; 
the bullet ripped Sutton’s right 
arm and broke a rib, and the 
police horse bolted, Sutton cling- 
ing desperately to the saddle with 
his left hand. 

In a running fight for several 
miles, the police, armed with rifles, 
on the swaying coach had an ad- 
vantage in range over the bush- 
rangers’ revolvers; the advantage 
was increased because of the care 
in aim needed by the outlaws in 
case they hit one of the prisoners. 
A bullet from Morisset hit O’Meally, 
but it was deflected by a watch in 
his pocket, then a lucky shot got 
Vane's horse through the heart. 
With one of their number out of 
the fight, the bushrangers called 
off the chase. 

Johnny continued his bush- 
ranging activities in New South 
Wales and lived long enough to 
see most of his comrades in crime 
pay penalty either in gaol, or at 
the end of a rope, or by a bullet. 
He, too, died by a bullet, but he 
died without violating that cardinal 
principle of the “code"; he never 
deserted a mate in trouble. 
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murder. 


'J’lIE black hangman's hood slipped 
neatly over my head. It had a 
funny, a stale old smell that rang 
a bell somewhere deep inside you. 
Like when a German 88 hits the 
stone jail in one of those little 
Italian hill towns, and knocks loose 
the sour, stinking dust of hundreds 
of years. 

“How do I look?” I asked Trask, 
who was busy getting himself up 
as one of the Three Musketeers, 
complete with wig and rapier. Trask 
took in my sackcloth robe, the 
long coiled whip at my belt, and 


the eyeholed hood covering my 
head and shoulders. 

His blue eyes didn’t approve. 
“Like a hangman,” he said shortly. 
“And let me be the first to break 
the news to you, Hammond. That’s 
no way for a newcomer to get along 
in Hollywood." 

I made a vulgar noise through 
the hangman’s hood. 

“Llewellyn tells his party guests 
to wear something that suits their 
mood,” he reminded me, jerking a 
thumb at the costumes lying around 
on the Italian Renaissance furniture 
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of Scott Llewellyn’s huge master 
bedroom. “You better try some- 
thing else.” 

1 “This suits my mood,” I said. 

Trask shrugged. “So you pass up 
a Broadway part. So you spend the 
last of your Army discharge pay 
wild goose chasing out here after 
what you thought was a major 
studio bid. That's happened before 
in Hollywood. It's part of the game. 
Why be a sorehead? Unless, of 
course, you like being one.” 

That struck close enough home 
to sting. My jaw muscles began 
knotting up like walnuts again, 
as they had that afternoon, when 
I’d been informed Hollywood did 
not want me. 

I hit back at Trask. “Maybe 
you’re the guy who ought to choose 
something else,” I kidded. 

It was my turn to jerk a thumb 
at the dozens of costumes lying 
around. We were late-comers to the 
party, but there was plenty of 
wardrobe left. Besides another 
hangman’s outfit just like mine, 
you could take your choice of being 
anything from a tinhorn gambler 
to a medieval cardinal. 

“What do you mean?” Trask 
wanted to know, suspiciously. 

“That D’Artagnan stuff fitted you 
once. You used to be a roistering 
lad, and quick with a buck when 
we were pals back in New York 
before the war. But now that you’ve 
hit the Hollywood dough you 
squeeze a nickel so hard the buffalo 

Trask flushed. He didn't have a 
comeback and he knew it. 

“You should dress up like my 
Scotch uncle, who was a chartered 
accountant,” I needled sarcastically. 
With that I walked away, straight 
into the arms of Old Dame Trouble, 
my partner for the evening. 

A tall carved wooden screen 
stood by the door of Scott Llewel- 


lyn's master bedroom. As I passed 
it, it tottered and swayed. Behind 
it a scuffle was going on. 

Somebody gasped, “No! Please, I 
won’t — ” And a blow cut him off. 

I got a sideways glimpse of a 
white-faced guy in Venetian bravo’s 
duds sliding out the door. Then a 
little man in jester’s cap and bells 
staggered around the other end of 
the carved wooden screen. 

Sobbing for breath, he doubled 
himself over, with both hands 
hugging his ribs. His throat made 
animal noises. 

Sticking out between his fingers 
was the fancy basket hilt of a 
dagger. The little man’s wide, loose- 
lipped mouth tried to frame a word 
and couldn’t. His eyes were slots 
of agony. 

For a second I thought of taking 
out after the guy in Venetian 
bravo's costume. But the little man 
with the knife in his guts fixed 
that. He grabbed me and tried 
to hold himself up. 

“Trask!” I yelled. 

The little guy hung on to me, 
drooling pink bubbles now. Trask 
came up behind me on the double. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Somebody's driven a shiv into 
him,” I gulped, feeling sick. “He's 
hemorrhaging from that lung.” 

I swore at Trask for just standing 
there while pink froth dribbled 
from the little man’s lips. Easing 
cap-and-bells to the floor, I tried 
to unwrap his fingers from the 
hilt of the dagger. “Let go,” I 
told him. “Every time you move 
it you slice a bigger hole in your 
lung tissues." 

He rattled out a groan through 
more bloody saliva and his 
fingers fought me in spasm for that 
knife. 

I won. The basket hilt came 
away in my hand. 

It had no blade. I stood up, staring 
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at it stupidly. Costume stuff, with 
just a clip to lasten it to a phony 
scabbard. 

Behind me, in the doorway, they 
began to laugh. The white-faced 
guy dressed as a Venetian and a 
few more howling ribsters with 
highball glasses in their hands. 

The little gent in cap-and-bells 
picked himself up off the floor, a 
f oxy sneer on his wide lips. 

“Go back to the bar, Symes,” 
somebody suggested. “Get another 
mouthful of pink Grenadine and 
have some more hemorrhages for 
us. He’s dumb enough to fall for 
it again!" 

A hot wave of prickly heat 
crawled up my back. I dropped 
the basket hilt, collared Symes. 
"Remember the punk shepherd who 
cried ‘Wolf, wolf,’ and what hap- 
pened when he found himself with 
the McCoy on his hands?” I 
snorted. “It could happen to you, 
bud." 

I slung him away from me like 
a barracks bag, and laid hold of the 
white-faced Venetian lad. “Never 
pull a gag like that on a guy who 
is trying to forget a war, pally,” 
I heard my own voice saying, dry 
and far away. Then I back-handed 
him one across the mouth that 
bounced him off the wall. 

The white-faced lad touched his 
bleeding lips to . see if they were 
still there. His tongue investigated 

“How does it taste?” I inquired. 
“Like Grenadine?” 

The black, brilliant eyes in that 
white face shot me a look of 
steeled fury. His fat jowls seemed 
to swell like a toad’s. 

Trask shoved between us, his 
blue eyes serious. ‘He's got war 
nerves, Delatorre,” he protested. 

The other ribsters piled in be- 
tween us, too, everybody talking 
at once. Trask yanked me out into 


the hall. "Of all the jerks in Holly- 
wood,” he growled, “you would 
have to pick Delatorre." 

“Who’s he that he can’t be belted 
around a little when he needs it?” 
We were out in Llewellyn’s 
beam-ceilinged drawing room now. 
“I’ll explain later,” Trask said 
shortly, “if you don’t learn for 
yourself before the evening's out.” 
J^LEWELLYN’S drawing room was 
as big as a farmer's market, 
with soft organ music oozing from 
outlets in the walls, and an oak fire 
glowing in a huge fireplace. 

Glass doors stod open to the 
patio and rambling garden. Air 
conditioning units hummed, giving 
the heat from the fireplace the old 
heave-ho out into the summer 
night 

Trask muttered grimly in my 
ear. “Here’s His Nibs, holding 
court. See if you can keep your 
nose clean — for a change.” 

Scott Llewellyn, in gold brocade 
mandarin's robes, sat surrounded by 
a submissive throng of actors and 
studio people, all in costumes sent 
over by the wardrobe department 
for the occasion. These parties of 
Llewellyn’s were regular affairs. 
You dressed as you felt, and 
acted as you pleased. 

“Welcome, gentlemen,” Scott 
Llewellyn pronounced, looking our 
way with his snapping black eyes. 

Llewellyn, one of the permanent 
top dogs in filmdom, had managed 
to retain a trace of youthful en- 
thusiasm in his black eyes, long 
after it vanished from his aging, 
cynical face. "Ah, Trask,” he said 
smoothly, “glad to see the hero of 
my latest Technicolor opus. Who’s 
your hangman friend?” 

I identified myself through the 
hangman's hood. "Hammond,” I 
said. “Don Hammond.” 

A man from the studio office 
stepped close behind Llewellyn’s 
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chair and whispered briefly. A 
brown-eyed milkmaid I recognised 
as Glenda Rhodes, the Hollywood 
columnist, practically bent her ears 
off trying to hear what he said. 

I’d met the newspaper gal while 
waiting in the studio offices, just 
before I’d gone up for my inter- 
view, and liked her. 

■ Llewellyn’s black eyes came back 
to me. “Ah, yes. Don Hammond. 
New York City, and on his way 
back. Well, well, Hammond. I can 
see why you’d be in a hangman’s 
hood. Yes, I can see that. Give you 
a chance to work it off in empathy.” 

"Empathy?” I repeated. 

“Empathy, the actor's art.” Lle- 
wellyn was orating now to the 
circle around him. “The art of 
putting yourself into the part you 
play so deeply that you become 
in truth the man you seem to be.” 

He returned to me. “Tell us,” 
he requested, “do you feel like a 
hangman?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“That black hood you have on,” 
the film mogul told me, “isn’t from 
the studio wardrobe like the other 
costumes.” 

“No?” I said. 

“No. Both hangmens’ hoods are 
from my private collection. Real 
museum pieces. They belonged to 
one of the most skilful and popular 
executioners in English penal his- 
tory.” 

The people nearest to me drew 
back a little. 

“How does it make you feel?” 
Llewellyn persisted, in awed tones. 

My thighs were quivering a little. 
I took the rawhide coil of whip- 
lash from my belt. "Like this,” I 
grunted, and threw a loop of the 
whip around his neck. 

Everybody made uneasy move- 
ments, but nobody offered to stop 
me. I tightened up a little. “This 
reminds me of a story,” I said 


softly. And I leaned on the whip. 

Scott Llewellyn sat there tense, 
his fingers picking at the leash 
of the rawhide around his throat. 
“Story?” he gulped. 

I tightened up another notch. “It 
happened in one of those hill towns 
in Italy,” I told him. "A bored G.I. 
who happened to be the clown of 
his company thought it up. 

“He put on a Nazi uniform, just 
to" see how it felt. Then he got a 
German machine-pistol and a 
couple of potato-masher grenades 
to stick in his boots. After that 
he went around the streets yelling 
in ersatz German. It was funny 
as anything to hear him.” 

I twisted on the rawhide loop 
a fraction more. 

"Go on,” Llewellyn gulped, try- 
ing to keep my, mind off that whip. 
“What happened to this G.I.?” 
“Everybody laughed fit to kill,” 

I whispered. “Until he let loose 
a clip out of the machine-pistol 
and pulled a pin on one of the 
potato-masher grenades. You see 
he couldn't stop being a German. 
One of his buddies had to shoot 

Llewellyn’s breath rasped in his 
wind-pipe, now. He stretched his 
neck across the back of the chair. 
His face, greasy with sweat, was 
yellow as his brocade mandarin 
robes. 

The milkmaid, Glenda Rhodes, 
touched my elbow. She spoke 
quietly. "It’s getting a little stuffy 
in here, Mr. Hammond. How’s to 
take me out to the patio for a 
drink and a dance?” 

“Lady, you have something 
there,” I admitted, letting Llewelyn 
go. “I’ll buy it.” 

Llewellyn sat up, felt his throat 
over with both hands, his black 
eyes blinking. 

“Let me know if you want any- 
body executed,” I told the film 
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mogul. “I'm in a hanging mood to- 
night.” 

With that Glenda Rhodes took 
my arm and we exited. Behind us 
babbling female voices began to 
ladle soothing flattery. “Ooh, Mr. 
Llewellyn— you can act better than 
— than anybody!” a starlet cooed. 
"You made every line of your 
body express terror.” 

"In five minutes,” Glenda Rhodes 
whispered to me, "they’ll have him 
thinking it was all his own idea. 
Say,” she added, “Were you just 
acting?” 

My heart still pounded too hard 
and my breathing hadn’t slowed 
down yet. “I dunno,” I told her. 

“Well,” the gal reporter opined, 
as we went out into the lighted 
patio and sought the punch bowl, 
“Scott Llewellyn is a funny guy. 
Either he’ll admire and respect you 
for having dominated him, or he'll 
hate you for the rest of your 
natural life.” 

"I guess my old pal Trask figured 
it that way, too,” I chuckled. "Did 
you see him pull a quick fade? 
He didn’t want Llewellyn to con- 
nect him with me in any way.” 

She nodded. "I can see why. 
Trask is set for the next few pic- 
tures. He just finished a swell 
part in Llewellyn’s Technicolour job 
on the Sioux Indian Wars. He 
played the young chief, Rain-in- 
the-Faee.” 

I took off the hangman’s hood, 
tucked it in my belt, and we 
danced a few dances to the music 
of a big Capehart. 

“The punch bowl, Mr. Hammond," 
she suggested. 

Delatorre slid away from the 
patio corner by the punch bowl 
as we approached. The look he' 
gave me would have passed for 
the evil eye anywhere in Italy. 

“Speaking of punches,” I re- 
marked, ladling us a couple of 
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cold glasses of liquid refreshment, 
"I wish I’d clipped that guy twice 
instead of once.” 

Glenda Rhodes choked on cham- 
pagne and fruit juice as if it were 
sulphuric acid. “You slapped Dela- 
torre around?" she spluttered. “You 
mean tonight?" 

"Sure, why not?” I told her 
about the rib Symes and Delattore 
had pulled on me. 

Her brown eyes were serious. 
"You don’t care who you make an 
enemy of, do you?” 

"Meaning what?” 

"Meaning that Delatorre has an 
ugly reputation as an enemy. 
Symes is a crook, too. I hear that 
his specialty is discreet blackmail.” 
“Go on about Delatorre.” 

She shrugged. “Gambling, black 
markets, underworld contacts, and 
whathaveyou. Even the bigs out 
here are afraid of him. That's why 
he’s tolerated in Hollywood.” 

“You frighten me all to little 
pieces, Miss Rhodes,” I uttered sar- 
castically. "I’m glad I’m kiting 
back home to New York tomorrow, 
a defeated man.” I put the hang- 
man's hood back on. 

Her lips tightened. “Come with 
me to the library for a game of 
gin,” she ordered and took my arm. 

She led me around through the 
rambling garden to the library on 
the north wing of the house. It 
was a big room on the ground floor 
with a door opening into the garden. 
QLENDA RHODES found a deck 
of cards. I pulled up a parch- 
ment-shaded lamp and we sat down 
at a long refectory table under 
hand-hewn beams. 

She shuffled crisply. “Look,” she 
said. “About this business of you 
kiting back to the East Coast with 
your tail between your legs.” 
"Who said my tail was between 
my legs?” I wanted to know. 

"I did,” she said in cool tones. 


"What do you know about it?” 

“I know you came rushing out 
here after the first nibble from a 
studio scout. You took too much 
for granted. Now you're hell bent 
the other way at the first impact 
pf Hollywood's indifference to your 
genius.” 

I flushed under the hangman’s 
hood. “Who said I was a genius? 
I'm just a good, well-schooled ham 
actor.” 

She drew a card. “What hap- 
pened to the G.I. in your story? 
The one who had to be shot by 
a buddy because he couldn’t stop 
playing Nazi?” 

I could feel the sweat running on 
me under the hood. "He got over 
it,” I told her huskily. "It wasn’t 
a bad wound. The Army psychia- 
trist snapped him out of the other 
business. Last time we saw him in 
the hospital he could laugh it off.” 

“What happened to the real 
casualty, the lad who had to shoot 
him?” Glenda Rhodes wanted to 

"He had to go on, didn’t he?" 
she whispered. “He went on fight- 
ing through more little Italian 
towns. More towns with death and 
dust all over everything.” 

The cards felt slippery in my 
fingers. My tongue was remember- 
ing the resin taste of the country 
wine of the Italian hill towns. “It’s 
your play,” I told Glenda Rhodes. 

She drew a card. “Gin,” she said, 
and laid her hand down. "Look,” 
she went on matter-of-factly. “Why 
don’t you get hep to yourself? 
Shooting him pushed you a bit 
offside emotionally, and no wonder. 
But you don’t have to stay that way. 
You see what you’re doing, don't 
you?” 

I picked up the deck of cards and 
shuffled. “Okay, what am I doing?” 
I stooged politely. But my heart 
hammered at my breastbone. 


She shrugged. “You always jump 
the way you’re pushed. Cool off. Get 
your feet under you. Why rush back 
to New York tomorrow, for 
example?” 

•Maybe I just don’t like Holly- 
wood.” 

“Sour grapes,” Glenda Rhodes 
smiled. Sure, Hollywood is crazy. It 
has a fringe of jackals like Dela- 
torre and Symes. Any big money 
town does. But Hollywood is also 
a hard working place full of talent, 
and getting up early and hitting the 
ball. Maybe there’s a place here for 
you if you play your—” 

A mechanical whisper cut in on 
her. "Miss Glenda Rhodes,” it said 
from up among the hand-hewn 
beams. 

I jumped a foot. “Miss Rhodes 
wanted on the telephone,” the 
mechanical whisper announced. 

The newspaper gal grinned at 
me. “I can see you aren’t used to 
intercom systems in private houses. 
A little spooky at first, isn’t it?” 
She got up. “Excuse me. I’ll be 
right back.” 

Glenda Rhodes went through the 
hall door in the general direction 
of the drawing room. 

I went on with my solitaire. I’d 
just put a red queen on a black 
king when the floor lamp behind 
me went out, plunging the room 
into darkness. Glad of a chance to 
let off steam a little by cussing, I 
got up and mumbled a bit of G.I. 
language while fumbling for the 
floor lamp. 

My fingers touched the parch- 
ment shade, then the switch. The 
light came on. 

At first I thought I was looking 
at myself in a pier glass mirror 
Somebody had sneaked into the 
room without my knowing it. 
The black hangman's hood looked 
the same. The sackcloth smock 
belted in at the waist looked the 
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same. But something was wrong. 

I stared. The eyes. The black 
glittering eyes peering at me out 
of the hood's eyeholes. . . . 

My eyes are blue. 

That wasn’t all. I’d left my long, 
plaited rawhide whip lying on the 
table when we sat down to play 
cards. The hangman facing me had 
his in his hand, the loaded butt 
hanging loose. 

“What the hell!” I wanted to 
know. "Who are — ” 

Too late I saw that loaded whip- 
butt coming up. It caught me under 
the left ear. Bells jangled in my 
head. The lights went out again. 
But this time it wasn't the floor 
lamp. It was me. 

^JEXT thing I knew I found my- 
self wallowing around on my 
hands and knees in the dark. 
Vaguely I realised somebody's foot- 
steps were going away. Leaving 
me, crossing the room and going 
out into the garden. 

My head butted into the floor 
lamp, knocking it over. I had sense 
enough to find the light button and 
click it on. 

The hangman with the black eyes 
had gone, but he’d left a souvenir. 
Symes, still in cap-and-bells, hung 
by the neck from a ceiling beam. 
The little ribster’s toes dangled six 
inches over the refectory table. 
One end of my long whip had 
been knotted around his throat, the 
other around the hand-hewn beam. 

I started to climb up and cut 
him down, then caught myself. 
Wait a minute, sucker! I thought. 
Why bite twice on the same gag? 
This is Hollywood and they know 
how to do these things. 

A big breath of relief sucked 
back into my lungs. The Arctic 
breeze stopped blowing and went 
back to nowhere. I sat down to 
my game of solitaire, rubbing the 
side of my jaw where the other 


hangman’s whip had tagged me. 

“You treat the new boys kind 
of rough out here, Symes,” I re- 
marked. “Don't you ever get tired 
of corny gags like this?” 

I laid a red eight on a black 
nine just as the hall door opened. 
Glenda Rhodes came back into the 
library. At her heels was one of 
the blonde starlets, tagging along 
maybe to get her name in Glenda's 
column, I guessed. 

“What in the name of — ” gasped 
the newspaper gal, closing the hall 
door quickly, and going limp with 
her shoulders against it. 

The pretty blonde starlet scream- 
ed a pretty little scream. Not too 
loud. Just right for a starlet. 

Glenda Rhodes’ brown eyes look- 
ed almost black in a face gone 
white. “What happened?” she said 
quietly. 

“Look,” I said, tapping the table 
where I’d laid out the game of 
solitaire. “If I shift this Queen of 
Hearts over, will it work?” 

The blonde starlet’s lips drew 
back in a frozen grimace. She 
couldn't take her eyes off Symes. 

“Who is it?” Glenda Rhodes 
said in a dry, distant little voice. 

"Symes,” I told her. "Pay no 
attention to him. He's just hanging 
around, kibitzing. 

“I’ll be glad when you’re dead, 
Symes, you rascal, you,” I added 
cheerfully, and slapped the dangling 
feet. 

The cards fell out of my hand 
and scattered all over the floor. 
Only a dead man knows how to 
make his feet hang that limp. 

The little ribster in cap-and- 
bells spun slowly. I saw his face 
for the first time. You couldn’t 
blame the blonde starlet for scream- 
ing. Symes wasn’t pretty, even 
alive. 

Somehow I got him 1 down, laid 
him on the floor. 
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The blonde starlet giggled in the 
first stages of hysteria. 

My feet carried me toward the 
patio door before I knew it. 
Slenda Rhodes called after me, 
•'Wait, Mr. Hammond! Don!” 
f I didn’t wait. I wanted Delatorre, 
By the throat. Before that silly 
ittle starlet could bring the law 
iown on me with her first scream. 

I plunged out into the big 
garden. Before I’d gone an aim- 
ess 50 yards . I knew it was no 
lse. I had as much chance as a 
ineeze in a whirlwind. Only a 50- 
nan posse could find Delatorre in 
:wo acres of shrubbery in the 
ihort time left to me. 

I headed for the tiled patio 
ivhere a few couples still were 
lancing. A fat monk in brown 
:obes looked familiar. I recognised 
aim as a makeup man who lived 
across the hall in Trask’s apart- 
nent house. “I’ll shrive ’em, pal, 
you hang ’em!” he suggested 
happily as I passed. 

“Okay,” I muttered. “Let’s begin 
with a guy named Delatorre. Have 
you seen him?” 

“Nope,” he grinned, wiping sweat 
from his bald spot. “Kind of am- 
bitious for a beginner, ain’t you?” 

I groaned. “Where’s Trask? May- 
be he can help me find this Dela- 
torre bird.” 


“Nope again,” chuckled the fat 
monk “Trask don’t know where 
Delatorre is. Because when I left 
the apartment house a while back 
Trask was three-sheeting around 
the lobby. Nope, you gotta catch 
your own Delatorre, son, before 
you — Hey!” 

I’d shoved him aside and broken 
like a quarter horse. Not 20 feet 
away from us, as we’d stood there 
talking, a black hangman’s hood 
glided along above the top of a 
clipped hedge. 

I rounded the path at the end 


of the hedge in a spatter of flying 
gravel. The path behind the hedge 
was empty. 

A dozen steps down this path 
and I walked right into. Old Dame 
Trouble again. This time she look- 
ed like a redheaded doll in a black 
lace Spanish mantilla. 

The redhead threw a full arm 
arm slap that stung my jaw 
right through the hangman’s hood. 
“Nasty, snoopy old thing!” she 
boiled. "You— you old creep! What 
are you — a spy for Kinchell?" 

I went back on my heels. “Huh?” 

I remarked. 

Her escort, a guy in cavalier 
hat and cape, put in his nickel’s 
worth. “After all, old man,” he 
protested. “Not very sporting to 
hang around and peek over hedges, 
do you think? To keep coming 
back, and prying and peering, isn’t 

I goggled at them through the 
hood, then at the secluded little 
bower they’d just popped out of. 
“Oh,” I said. "You mean—’’ 

“Yes, we mean!” snapped the red- 
headed doll, and threw another 
athletic slap. I ducked in time. They 
departed fuming. I let them go, 
then gumshoed into the lover's 
bower in the darkness. 

Hangman Number Two was 
there, all right. A match flared 
close to the ground under a bench. 
His black hood stood out of the 
night like something in a spooky 
dream. The match wavered back 
and forth within a foot of the 
ground. 

He heard me coming. The match 
went out. I jumped for where he 
had been and clutched empty air. 
He was gone, in that flash of time. 

For a minute or two I blundered 
around the lover’s bower, the G.I. 
language thick in my throat. 

He’d wanted something in here. 
What? Why the match, low, close 
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to the ground? What had he lost? 

I laid a hand on the bench. It 
was still warm where the red- 
headed doll in the lace mantilla 
and the 'cavalier had been sitting, 
But why did Hangman Number 
Two scratch matches? Running a 
hand over the grass under the 
bench, I explored the ground inch 
by inch. 

My groping fingers found the 
answer. It felt like a small rubber 
cup on a short handle. I shoved the 
gadget into my jeans and walked 
toward the patio. 

Glenda Rhodes was looking for 
me at the entrance of the arbor. 
She grabbed my arm. “Don Ham- 
mond, you listen to me!” she 
snapped. 

"Where’s Delatorre?” I wanted to 
know, trying to shake her off. 

She hung on. “What are you 
going to do?” 

“I’ll take him apart, that’s all! 
Right in front of the cops and 
everybody. I'll make him sing.” 

“The police!” she gasped. "Did 
somebody call the police?" 

It caught me off balance, flat- 
footed. “Huh?” I fumbled. “You 
mean they’re not — you mean every- 
body in the place doesn't know 
about Symes by now?” 

“Certainly not," Glenda Rhodes 
came back crisply. 

I stood there, stumped physically 
and mentally. “What’s the matter?” 
she said impatiently. 

“I — I thought you'd take it for 
granted I killed the little rat,” I 
gulped. 

"Well of all the knuckle-heads 
that ever came to town,” she said 
in candid tones. “I only wanted to 
tell you we'd have to work fast 
before somebody pinned it on you.” 

I pulled the black hangman’s 
hood off my head, balled it up, and 
threw it as far away from me 
as I could. The air tasted fresher 
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now, than any I’d ever known. 

My head began to work and 
work fast. “What about the blonde 
starlet who saw Symes swinging 
in the library? Didn’t she scream 
and start a hue-and-cry after me?” 
"She would have,” Glenda 
Rhodes admitted, “only I shoved 
her into a closet and locked the 
door on her." 

I laughed and meant it. It came 
all the way from the soles of my 
number tens. 

“Look, Don!” the newspaper gal 
pointed, grabbing my arm. “An- 
other hangman.” A black hood 
parted the top leaves of a flower- 
ing jasmine that filled the night 
with perfume a dozen paces away. 
Starlight gleamed on a thin steel 
blade. “Look out!” she added, un- 
necessarily. 

I'd already grabbed her. The 
flung stiletto zipped past us by 
inches, chipped paint from one of 
the white pillars of the arbor and 
clattered to the tiles. 

I stooped for it. The gold hilt 
was ornate, set with semi-precious 
stones. 

Glenda Rhodes panted, “Don’t 
just stand there! Do something! Go 
after him!” 

I held the stiletto up to the light 
in the arbor. “Venetian work, isn’t 
it?” I remarked. “Seems to me 
I saw Delatorre wearing one like 
this with that bravo’s costume 
of his.” 

“Don Hammond!” the newspaper 
gal said furiously, “If you let Dela- 
torre get away scot free after he 
tried to kill you, I’ll never respect 
you as long as I live!” 

"What do you want me to do? 
Go lathering after him? No thanks." 

She made her hands into small 
fists and pounded my chest. “B— 
but you’ve got to!” 

I grinned down at her. “Now 
who’s going off half-cocked?’’ 


“What do you mean?” she 
wanted to know, assuming a sudden 
and phony dignity. 

“I mean you can go back to the 
library and let the blonde cookie 
out of the closet to do her screech- 
ing,” I said. 

“But Don,” Glenda Rhodes 
pleaded. “Use your head. If I let 
her out, she’ll yell blue murder! 
She'll have the cat out of the bag 
in ten seconds. You don't know 
Llewellyn. He’ll get tough with 
everybody. He’ll order his servants 
to block every exit on the place 

“Swell!” I said enthusiastically. 
“But you need time! You need 
time to—” 

“Look,” I said. “That’s just what 
i don’t need. Now do as you’re 
told. Run along and let that girl 
out of the closet. Help her screech 
if you want to!” 

She went. But she looked back 
over her shoulder at me as if we’d 
just said a last good-bye at the 
door to the San Quentin gas 
chamber. 

"Y'HE fat monk in the brown robes 
pushed me officiously closer 
to Scott Llewellyn’s chair and 
stood back. 

“Well, Hammond,” the film mogul 
said blandly. “When you say you're 
in a hanging mood you really mean 
it, don’t you?” 

The other guests stood uneasily 
around in a semi-circle, leaving me 
alone to face our host. Llewellyn's 
servants rode herd on us, standing 
at every door to make sure no- 
body powered before the cops 
arrived. 

"You can’t do this!” Glenda 
Rhodes said unevenly in the thick 
silence. "You can't! I heard you 
tell the butler to wait ten minutes 
before phoning the police!” 
Everybody craned necks to look 
at her. 
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Scott Llewellyn shrugged faintly 
and spread his hands. "What would 
you do, my dear?” he smiled. “It 
amounts to the same thing in the 
end." 

She came back fiercely. “What 
it amounts to is that you’re giving 
Mr. Hammond a ten minute trial 
for his life. You know that the 
evidence will crystallise and the 
witnesses will decide in their own 
minds, here and now, whether or 
not he is guilty. A court trial later 
wi^only put the stamp of legality 

Delatorre, standing near Llewel- 
lyn, wore a nasty grin. His black 
eyes brewed poison as he looked 
at me. 

I saw Trask in the crowd. The 
D’Artagnan hat and plume kept 
me from seeing his face, but I 
knew he was worried and anxious. 
The angle of his head and 
shoulders showed it. 

I spoke up for myself. “If it 
tickles your own sense of the 
dramatic to try me here and now, 
go ahead,” I told Llewellyn. “It 
tickles mine, too.” 

The crowd behind me breathed 
a gasp at that. 

“Spoken like a trouper, Mr. Ham- 
mond,” Llewellyn grinned cynically. 
“You have a very charming Portia 
to act as counsel for the defence. 
What’s your evidence, if any?” 

Glenda Rhodes took him up on 
it. “This!” she snapped, bringing 
out the jewel-hilted stiletto. “It 
was thrown at Mr. Hammond out 
in the arbor a few minutes ago. 


May I ask Mr. Delatorre why the 
scabbard at his belt is empty?” 

In the silence I heard Delatorre 
gulp. He hadn’t expected this. He 
fumbled with the empty scabbard 
in amazement. “Anybody could 
have lifted it,” he said sullenly. 
“In the bar or anywhere. I would 
not have noticed.” 

“Why would any other person 
steal your stiletto to throw it at 
Mr. Hammond?” Glenda pursued. 

I broke in. “To bait a hot head 
like me along,” I explained. “To 
get me galloping off on the wrong 
scent without stopping to think." 

The newspaper girl stared. “Are 
you kidding?” she whispered 
tautly. 

I shook my head. “If you hadn’t 
punctured me, and brought me 
down to earth just then, I wouldn’t 
have added up the facts in my 
possession. I’d have fallen for the 
stiletto gag. I’d have caught Dela- 
torre and tried to beat a murder 
confession out of him. In the re- 
sulting confusion the real killer 
would escape and I’d go to jail. 
Only—” 

“Only?” Scott Llewellyn leaned 
forward, his hands clasping the 
carved arms of the chair. 

“Only I’d begun to use my head. 

I saw how the killer had worked 
the gimmick.” 

“Go on,” Llewellyn ordered, his 
thin face intent on me. 

“First the motive,” I said. 

“The motive,” sneered Delatorre, 
“was you being sore at Symes.” 

“The motive,” I corrected him, 
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“was to shake oil a blackmailer — 
Symes. For keeps. 

“The killer saw me in the library 
with Miss Rhodes. He saw that the 
stage was set. Next he went back 
and slipped on the second hang- 
man’s outfit over his own costume. 
After that, he used the pay phone 
in the servants’ hall to call Llewel- 
lyn’s house number, and get the 
butler to page Miss Rhodes out of 
the library on the intercom system. 
Then he hangs up before she gets 
to the phone.” 

“That’s so,” Glenda Rhodes said 
quickly. ‘‘When I answered the 
telephone there was only the dial 
tone." 

“Once she was out of the way,” 

I went on, “he slugged me quickly, 
and called Symes in. He had Symes 
around, maybe waiting to play an- 
other practical joke. Symes found 
out how practical the joke was 
when he found himself strung up 
to the rafter!” 

“Who did it?” Llewellyn rasped, 
his face grim as an Eighteenth 
Century hanging judge's. 

“Trask,” I said. 

|NSTANTLY there was a shuff- 
ling of feet. People only seemed 
to shift their stance a little, but 
Trask stood alone facing me through 
a lane in the crowd. I stepped closer 
to him. 

Llewellyn leaned forward. “Bring 
forth your proof,” he ordered. 
“How do you know he's guilty?” 
"Because Trask has blue eyes,” 

I said. "The killer in the hang- 
man’s hood had black eyes. In 


fact he went out of his way lo 
make me see he had black eyes." 

“Explain,” Llewellyn said thinly. 

“How did you film Trask in 
Technicolour as a Sioux Indian? 
Blue eyes would stick out like a 
sore thumb.” 

“Contact lenses,” the fat monk in 
brown robes grunted. I remembered 
that he was a studio makeup man. 
"We gave him black lenses, and 
floated them on a brown caramel 
solution instead of his own chemical 
tear-formula, like they usually do. 
The caramel masks even the 
pupils. 

I reached out and knocked the 
broad-brimmed D’Artagnan hat off 
Trask’s head. 

Black eyes glittered at us. You 
would have sworn they were the 
McCoy. Even the hate inside him 
burned through those plastic orbs. 

“Symes was blackmailing you, 
wasn’t he, old chum?” I whispered. 

Clumsily he went for the long 
rapier he wore as part of his cos- 
tume. I hacked him across the 
biceps , with the edge of my hand. 
The three-foot toad sticker clattered 
to the floor. I kicked it away. 

4 “That makes it easier,” I sighed. 
“You’re just cop meat now, Trask. 
Take him away, somebody.” 

They did. Llewellyn came back 
after setting a guard of servants 
over him. “Look here, Hammond,” 
he said, fingering the high collar of 
his brocade robes as if it felt too 
tight. “When you twisted that whip 
around my windpipe a while ago, 
you convinced me you could act.” 
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Who said l was acting? 1 thought 
to myself. 

"I'm going to give you a con- 
tract," Llewellyn announced, stand- 
ing back to give me room to go 
into ecstasies. 

"I’ll send my agent around to 
the office in a couple of days," 
I told him. 

Glenda Rhodes grinned and 
winked at me. She got it. I wasn’t 
going to be hurried into anything. 

Scott Llewellyn, still fingering 
the gold top button of his collar 
looked at me with new respect.’ 
By the way, will you tell me how 
you tumbled to Trask’s dodge with 
the contact lenses?’’ 

I dug the rubber-tipped stick 
of plastic out of my pocket. "I 
found this under a bench in the 
garden, where Trask seemed to be 
looking for something in a hurry. 
He must’ve left his vial of caramel 
solution there, and the dropper, 
and this vacuum cup for taking 
the lenses off. A couple of love- 
birds^ knocked the stuff off the 

“Somebody told me Trask had 
been ‘three-sheeting’ in the lobby 
of his own apartment. To anybody 
who knows show business slang it 
meant he’d gone home in costume. 
What for? He wanted the contact 
lenses he’d had moulded to fit his 
own eyeballs for that Technicolour 
picture.” 

Glenda Rhodes interrupted. 
“That’s why you bullied me into 
letting the girl out of the closet 
so she could give the alarm. You 
wanted Trask rounded up with the 
rest of us, quick. He hadn’t worn 
those contacts much and wouldn’t 
know how to get them off without 
the vacuum cup.” 

“Sure,” I agreed, holding up the 
rubber gadget. “Black eyes were his 
alibi, and as long as I had this, 
he was stuck with them.” 
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Tarawa Payoff 

By H. WOLFF SALZ 


"pHE pain-reddened fog lifted 
from his eyes slowly. Lying on 
his back, he stared up at towering 
dark buildings and thought, "What 
the hell are brick warehouses doing 
on Tarawa?" 

His hands groped out beside him 
and he thought, “What's a concrete 
sidewalk doing where hot sands 
ought to be?" 

The pain, though— the numbing 
pain that sliced upward from his 
hip to the base of his skull, and 
the wet sticky feel of leaking blood 
under him— that was unchanged. 

He remembered slowly, a little 
incredulously, like reality probing 
tentative fingers into a nightmare. 
Tarawa and the hunk of Jap shrap- 
nel in his hip were five months 
behind him. This was the States, 
and he was back on the force, 
where he’d been before the Marines. 
Before Guadalcanal, New Guinea 
Tarawa. 

No sense to it. Why was he 
stretched on his back staring at the 
stars? Why the fire in his hip? The 
leaking blood? Why was his head 
going around like a Fourth -of -July 
pinwheel? 

Take is easy, Johnny Tobin. 
Take it easy. 

Remember Gin-Eye Macklin? 
They had told Johnny about Cor- 
poral Wesley “Gin-Eye” Macklin 
when he woke up on the hospital 
ship steaming back to Hawaii. 
Johnny would have bled to death 


where he fell on the beach, if Cor- 
poral Gin-Eye hadn’t scuttled out 
into the open in the face of blister- 
ing machine-gun fire and dragged 
Johnny back into the foxhole. 

You never did thank Gin-Eye 
for that little service. 

What's the connection with now? 
With city sidewalks and dark 
warehouses? With the knifing pain 
in his hip and his head going 
around like a B-24 prop? 

Scraps of memory penetrated the 
fog of pain like fast-moving scenes 
in a picture. 

There was the rain-drenched 
trench, all the hell of warfare and 
the localised hell of bullets, shrapnel 
and bomb splinters near him. 

He had been hit badly and Gin- 
Eye had saved him. Yes, he owed 
Gin-Eye something. 

Then, after his discharge he had 
joined the police force. He had been 
patched up physically and was 
sound as a bell; you had to be to be 
in the police force. And Ruth had 
been annoyed and upset about him 
joining the force. 

Ruth and he had an argument 
and she refused to marry him un- 
less he left the force and got 
a cushy office job. “Weren’t the 
foxholes and jungles and Japs 
enough excitement for you! Must 
you live your whole life doing a 
job where you’d never know when 
some rat’s bullet will reach out 
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for you in the dark!" she stormed. 

They had compromised. If he 
became a sergeant in six months 
shed marry him. “If you get the 
promotion,” she agreed, “I’ll a t 
least know there’s more of a 
future for you on the force than 
a lifetime of pounding pavements.” 

What’s the connection with Cor- 
poral Gin-Eye, Johnny? 

If his head weren't going around 
so fast maybe he could think. 
Corporal Gm-Eye Macklin. He was 
a hero, coming home. The Con- 
gressional Medal. Something about 
knocking off forty monkeys and 
bringing a Jap general back alive. 
It was all in the newspapers. Cor- 
poral Gin-Eye was a local boy. He 
got a big spread, like he deserved. 

Johnny Tobin sat up suddenly. 
His lungs emptied of air in a gasp 
of agony as pain blitzed his 
nerves. 

The body was still there, awk- 
ward, lifeless, its middle-aged face 
white in the pale glow of the 
street lamp at the mouth of the 
alley, exactly as it had been be- 
fore Johnny passed out. Like the 

tThlmnow S ° ng ’ U aU C3me back 
He’d been patrolling along quiet,' 
respectable Parkmoor Place when 
the man darted from the dark 
house and ran for a car. The 
second man who came from the 
house was wounded, shot in the 
shoulder. He had blurted out the 


details to Johnny. He’d come home 
late with his wife and discovered 
Hie crook robbing his wall safe, 
The crook had fired one shot and 
escaped without the loot. 

But he had left an apple core in 
the safe. 

Johnny had used the house 
owner’s roadster in the wild chase. 
Dark streets, screaming tyres 
around corners on two wheels, and 
to this river warehouse 

district. 

Johnny was after that crook— 
the crook they called the Apple 
Eater, because they did not know 
his real name, and because, they 
knew, he liked apples. 

The Apple Eater was one of the 
smartest crooks in crime history. 
Always so careful with the jobs he 
pulled, but always left his signa- 
ture, so that police would know 
who as responsible for the crime. 

Funny thing, but, although 
crooks don't like to be recognised, 
although they use aliases, alibis and' 
disguises, there is something of the 
egotist in them; they want credit 
for their crimes, so they get the 
credit, not under their own names, 
but under the character or the 
aliases they adopt. They leave de- 
signs, drawings or some other sig- 
nature of identification. 

The Apple Eater always left his 
queer signature behind. An apple 
core. The man whose long series of 
jewel thefts had the top men of the 
force tearing their hair. And the 


If you'd taken Schumann's* this morning, 
you'd be feeling much better now! 

53 * Schumann's Mineral Spring Saifs 
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commissioner had promised a pro- 
motion to the man who ended the 
Apple Eater’s career. 

He remembered thinking, as he 
sent a slug into the fleeing car’s 
rear tyre, This guy’s for you, Ruth, 
for the promotion the commissioner 
promised, and the wedding bells 
and orange blossoms. 

It all came back to him now — 
with a wrench that twisted his 
heart and a lump that choked his 
throat. The leap out of the roadster 
as the fleeing sedan crashed into 
a store window. His quick shots as 
the Apple Eater jumped out of his 
car and darted for the alley. The 
crook's answering shots, and the 
slug that knifed into his thigh and 
crumpled him to the sidewalk. 
Then his last shot that brought the 
crook down like a clay pigeon. 

The Apple Eater was dead when 
Johnny reached his side, from a 
slug that had gone through his 
heart. 

Johnny remembered the slug. 
Biting his lips against the pain 
that cut through his body, he 
crawled towards it, scooped it up 
and went back to the dead man's 
side. From the distance came the 
wail of sirens. 

Johnny fouht off the dizziness 
that returned with his movements. 
He wrenched the crook's gun from 
the stiffening fingers and laid his 
own gun on the cold hand. Pain- 
fully, he groped across the side- 
walk, found the lip of the sewer 
at the curb and tossed the dead 
man’s revolver in. The death slug 
from his own gun followed it. 

The sirens were approaching 
fast. He inched back to the life- 
less body, fumbled through the 
dead man's pockets. Nothing in- 
criminating. Only one thing left to 
do before the enveloping fog over- 
whelmed him. The wallet and let- 
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■ ter that still lay on the sidewalk 
beside the body had to be returned 
to the dead man’s pocket. 

The wallet with the identification 
card that sadi, Lester R. Macklin. 
And the V-mail letter that had 
travelled half way around the 
world from the South Pacific. The 
letter that started, Dear Pop and 
was signed, Gin-Eye. 

Corporal Gin-Eye Macklin, who 
was following his letter home as 
a hero. 

Two squad cars arrived at the 
same time. Somebody put an arm 
around Johnny, held him up. 

Johnny heard himself talking, 
in a voice that sounded as if it 
came from a tomb. “The Apple 
Eater . . . chased him . . . shot 
his tyre. He ran to alley. I fol- 
lowed. He got me. That man . 
lying there . . . was walking by 
• • . tried to help me . . . took 
my gun . . . started to chase 
Apple Eater. Apple Eater shot 
and killed him. Got away." 

He heard a gruff voice growl, 
"Practically had the Apple Eater 
in his hands and let him get away! 
How do you like that!” 

Another voice said, "You mean 
how’ll the commissioner like that!” 
The first voice said, “This dead 
guy, here. He sure had guts, grab- 
bing Tobin’s gun and going after 
the Apple Eater. Plenty guts! Like 
a hero, if you ask me.” 

Somebody was helping Johnny 
to his feet. A tourniquet had been 
tied around his thigh. They were 
helping him towards a squad car. 
There was a blur in front of his 
eyes. The spinning wouldn't stop. 
What was it he wanted to say to 
the dead man? He couldn't seem 
to think. 

“That was for Gin-Eye,” he mur- 
mured. “For services rendered.” 
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Saw a news item in the paper 
the other day: “Sold Teeth To 
Build Canoe.” To me that thounds 
thilly. 

And thpeaking— pardon, speaking 
—of words, it is always a good 
idea to keep your words soft and 
sweet, because you never know 
when you will have to eat them. 

Here's a good recipe, people: Wipe 
out dirty looks with soft soap. 

Words are all powerful and if 
you are a good platform speaker 
you are popular. Of course, the 
secret of being a .good platform 
speaker is to miss a train by three 
seconds. 

Missing trains reminds us of 
punctuality, which is a great virtue. 
However, the trouble with being 
punctual is that there is seldom 
anyone there to congratulate you. 
Men are sometimes late for appoint- 
ments: women always are. But they 
are late for the sake of appearance. 

A statistician worked out that, if 
you are 35, you have, on the aver- 
age about 17,000,000 minutes to live. 
When you gamble on safety to save 
a minute, you wager all those re- 
maining minutes. 

Speaking of chance, they say 
bridge is not a game of chance. 
But a good deal depends on a good 
deal. 


Cards remind one of card sharps 
and card sharps remind one of gaol. 
In gaol there are more people 
charged with drunkenness than any 
other illegal activity. A temperance 
worker got on his soapbox one 
night and shouted: “Intoxication 

should be classed as a crime." Prob- 
ably a good sentence would be in a 
prison without bars. 

Probably drunkenness is the one 
thing common to all classes of so- 
ciety, from the hobo to the people 
who look down their noses through 
a lorgnette. You know what a lorg- 
nette is — it’s a sneer on a stick. 

They say that to reach top society 
you have to put your nose to the 
grindstone: and noses on the grind- 
stone in one generation enable 
those of the next to turn up. 

Like one fellow we know who 
was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth; he swallowed it and he 
hasn’t stirred since. 

At a prison concert one night 
the M.C. announced the next item 
—“Here’s the lifer of the party.” 

When the lifer came on stage he 
said several things to the M.C., 
then he asked him if he had got 
it. “Sure it’s all in my head,” re- 
plied the M.C. “Then," said the 
lifer, “You’ve got it in a nutshell." 
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